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Address of Norman J. Colman before the 
Missouri Editors & Publishers’ Assoc’n. 

Gentlemen of the Association—The power of the 
Press is now pretty well understood, and by 
none better than the Editorial profession— 
but, it is doubtful whether the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Press are generally as 
well appreciated. Like all other professions, 
the Editorial has grave and responsible duties 
devolving upon it—but, unlike others, certain 
prescribed qualifications have not been required 
before entering upon the discharge of profes- 
sional duty. No attendanee in the lecture hall, 
or particular course of study, or training, has 
been exacted. The Teacher, the Physician, the 
Lawyer and the Divine, must each undergo a 
thorough preparatory course, before being per- 
mitted to enter on his choseu career. Schools and 
colleges must be attended, lectures listened to, 
and thorough examinations undergone, before 
a license will be granted to enter the arena of 
the profession. An Esprit du Corps is thus cul- 
tivated which is lasting and attended with the 
most beneficial results. But any particular 
training, or course of study, or lectures, or 
schools, or colleges, to prepare young men for 
the most important of all professions—the Ed- 
itorial—have never been heard of. That insti- 
tutions of this kind could be established, and 
would be attended with the most beneficial re- 
sults, can scarcely be doubted. Each member 
of the profession has now to learn for himself 
all that is to be known of the duties devolving 
upon him. 

It may be thought by some that these du- 
ties are not very grave nor responsible. But 
this is a great mistake. What other profession 
is of equal responsibility? Is it that of the 
Teacher or Divine? Is not the Press the great 
instructor of the age? Does not every good 
and noble cause require an enlightened and 
virtuous Press to uphold it? While the Teach- 
er and Divine are instructing a few hundred— 
for they can be heard by but few—the Editor 
is swaying the minds of thousands, and some- 
times of hundreds of thousands. He has a 
larger field for the exercise of his powers and 
influence, and by some mysterious law his in- 
structions are taken in with more avidity. The 
newspaper is now read almost everywhere, 





and its silent, yet powerful, influence is con- 
stantly working upon the minds of all, young 
and old, of both sexes—not less in the cabin of 
the backwoodsman than in the mansion of the 
millionaire. 

But while it is true that the other pro- 
fessions have been greatly benefitted by spe- 
cial preparation, and that such preparation 
is a wise provision for proper qualification 
and special excellence—yet the Press stands 
as the personification and guardian of per- 
fect freedom. It has no iron door of en- 
trance sentineled by grim Satyrs, demanding 
your parchment. The field lies open, whether 
inviting or otherwise, and every aspirant for 
its honors can enter it unmolested. He will 
stand or fall in accordance with his merits, and 
take rank according to the powers he possesses. 
The wants of the hour, and the capacity to fill 
those wants, are the grand criteria of success 
—and a law as unerring as gravitation assigns 
the true position. 

One of the most obvious and important duties 
devolving on the Press is the elevation of the 
people—not only in their ideas and feelings, but 
in their language and modes of expression.— 
There is too great a tendency to think and write 
in the commonest terms instead of elevating 
the people, in the expression of their thoughts, 
to the highest standard of purity. Vulgarity 
in epeech is bad enough—but to behold it in 
print, to take it home to our families, to in- 
troduce it in our parlors and libraries, to famil- 
iarize our wives and children with it—is far 
worse. 

It is always better to deal with facts and 
principles than with individuale. In this 
way personalities are avoided, and the truth 
sooner reached. The man should not be de- 
graded that the cause may be advanced or re- 
tarded. 

Doubtless one of the leading objects had in 
view in the organization of this Association, 
was to bring the members of the Press of this 
State into a closer and more intimate relation- 
ship with one another, that those social and 
professional courtesies might be cultivated that 
should always exist among the members of an 
honorable profession. We are generally more 
courteous in tone and bearing, in word and 
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deed, to a persona! acquaintance or friend, than 
we are to a total stranger, who may entertain 
Opinions different from ours—and anything 
which is calculated to elevate the tone of the pub- 
lic Press, is certainly deserving of attention. It 
is not ourselves, alone, as a profession, that are 
benefitted, but the whole reading public. The 
Press either elevates the tone of the public mind 
or debases it—depending upon the manner in 
which it is conducted. If conducted upon high 
and honorable principles—the public mind is 
e'evated in a corresponding degree. But if un- 
truthful, reckless statements and assertions are 
published as truthful, the tone of the public 
mind is gradually debased, becomes as familiar 
with falsehood as truth, and pays but little 
credence to anything that is published. How 
truthful are the lines of the poet in this con- 
nection, when he says: 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen— 

Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace!” 


What a text is this for a sermon. If these 
lines are true, what a fearful responsibility rests 
upon the Editorial profession. How guarded 
should they be as to what appears in their re- 
spective journals. It is the familiarity with 
vice in all its forms, which is having socorrupt- 
ing an influence upon the public morals. News- 
papers, now-a-days, are read by all classes—the 
high and the low, the young and the old, the 
school-boy and the school-girl. Every word 
that 12 printed leaves its impress for good or for 
evil. How important, then, that every journal 
should be the staunch and earnest friend of re- 
ligion, morality, virtue and every noble attri- 
bute of man. Newspapers are now the great 
teachers of the world. They inform, instruct, 
guide and direct the people of all nations. 
Through their influence one great political par- 
ty is in power to-day and another to morrow. 
The importance, then, of a virtuous, patriotic 
Press is self-evident. Howelse can our liberties 
be preserved, or our individual rights be main- 
tained! To use a homely expression, the mem- 
bers of the Press should be the watch-dogs over 
the liberties and rights of the people. They 
should resist to the bitter end every encroach- 
ment upon either. In all matters affecting 
the people, they should be controlled only by 
motives of the purest patriotism and philan- 
thropy. They should be found willing and elo- 
quent advocates of all measures having the 
good of the people in view. The establishment 
of schools andchurches, the advancement of all 
public interests, the development of the re- 
sources of one’s locality—are all matters that 
should enlist the heartiest efforts of those who 
wield so powerful an influence upon the public 
mind. 

The Press of Missouri in particular have grave 
responsibilities devolving upon them. They 
have important duties to perform. They are, toa 
great extent, responsible for affairs as they now 
exist here—or may hereafter exist. They can ad- 
vance or retard the car of progress. They can 


elevate the people, infuse into their minds a 
spirit of enterprise and progress in every worthy 
undertaking. They can unfold to our people, 
and to the people of other States, the wonderful 


resources with which our State has been bless 
ed. By this means they will invite immigra- 
tion and capital, and build up Missouri to that 
high and majestic position, which she is yet, 
sooner or later, destined to attain. 

And what are the advantages, and what the 
resources, which our State possesses over others? 
Agriculture is said to be the very foundation stone 
on which is reared the prosperity of any State or 
nation. How does Missouri compare with her 
sister States in this great industrial pursuit? She 
is centrally located, and in the most desirable lat- 
itude that could be selected for this great voca- 
tion. Her soil produces all the cereals in their 
greatest perfection, and she possesses the best 
hemp and tobacco lands on this continent. In 
the southern part of the State, cotton, of a fine 
quality is likewise produced. The advantages 
of our climate are not to be overlooked. Farm 
operations, of some kind or other, can be pros- 
ecuted the year round. This gives the Missou- 
ri farmer great advantages over his more north- 
ern competitors. In the Northern States farm 
work is all crowded intoa few months, instead 
of extending over the entire year as here. There 
the farmer is, emphatically, snow-bound and 
frozen in half of the time, thus dwarfing all his 
operations and preventing him from performing 
more than half of the work here accomplished 
with the same amount of labor. 

With the stock grower, the advantages in 
Missouri are still greater. In fully one-fourth 
of the State—the southern quarter—all kinds of 
stock will thrive the year round with but little 
attention from man. The herds are turned out 
to shift for themselves—and keep in good order 
the entire year. It is doubtful whether more 
desirable locations for raising stock can be found 
anywhere than are offered in Southern Missouri, 
when all the advantages are taken into con- 
sideration, not the least of which is its accessi- 
bility toa good market at all seasons. Stock 
is easily raised, it is true, in Texas—but the 
great distance from a good market causes it to 
sell at ruinously low figures. Stock can be 
raised just as cheap in Southern Missouri, and 
will command tbree or four times the price. 
In the more Northern portions of the State sev- 
eral months of feeding are required — but our 
winters there, even, are much shorter than in 
more Northern sections, where stock must be fed 
from six to eight months, or it will starve. The 
stock grower must work diligently all summer 
to produce the necessary food for winter, and 
the profits of the business are generally found 
on the wrong side of the ledger. 

In the production of Fruit, our State stands 
unrivalled. Our apples, pears, peaches, and, in 
fact, all our fruits, bear off the palm, and are 
the wonder and surprise of our Eastern friends, 
when they visit us. All parts of the State are 
adapted to the production of these, in their 
greatest perfection. It can be truly said, that 
Missouri is the Paradise of the Fruit Grower. 

But what can we say to adequately express 
the value of our lands for the production of 
grapes and wine? What other State can com- 
pare with it in these respects? Where else in 
this country are such facilities offered to the 
Vineyardist, as here? Our wine will vie in 








a 
quality with any made on this continent, ang ;, 
attracting the favorable attention of the wig. 
connoisseurs of Europe. At the great Nations) 
wine trial, held at Philadelphia a few yeq, 
since, Missouri bore off the prize—a citizen o; 
Boonville taking the first premium for the beg, 
wine on exhibition ; and in Paris, at the grea: 
exhibition, it made a most favorable impres 
sion, and was highly commended by the beg, 
judges, as we are informed by the Hon. Mgr. 
shal P. Wilder. We have millions of acre; 
of the best grape lands inthe world—more thay 
all Europe possesses—that are now lying idle, 
only awaiting the hand of industry to develop 
their untold wealth. In a few years, it is to 
be hoped, these lands will be peopled by an in. 
telligent, industrious population, and covered 
with orchards and vineyards, almost groauing 
under their precious burdens. Could the peo. 
ple of the Old World, or of our older States, 
know of the bright prospects our State offers 
to the immigrant—how soon would our popula- 
tion be quadrupled. 

It is almost needless to speak of our inex- 
haustible mines of iron, lead, tin, coal, &.— 
To-morrow, you will behold the most wonder. 
ful phenomenon of mi.eral wealth on the face 
of the globe—a mountain of iron—that would 
furnish enough of this metal for all the world 
for centuries. Iron is the most important min- 
eral tke earth produces. It is indispensable 
in every industria] pursuit, and enters into 
more general use than any other metal. With- 
out it, our fields could not be cultivated— 
It is used in a hundred forms on every farm 
and in every workshop in the land. Large 
establishments are now being erected by some 
of our wealthiest and most enterprising citizens 
to utilize this material, with which our State 
is so wonderfully supplied. Capital, enterprise 
and skill alone are wanting to make this one 
of the greatest sources of wealth to Missouri. 
Look to the matter of railroad iron alone— 
Take St. Louis as the focus. See the thousands 
of miles of iron rail radiating from this city. 
Contemplate the thousands of miles yet to be 
constructed from the city, or from roads leading 
thereto—for railroads will yet be as common 
as M’Adamized roads, as every County seat 
and town of any importance will have its rail 
road connections. Shall we always depend up- 
on Great Britain to supply the iron to lay the 
tracks, or re-place them when worn out? Shall 
we send millions of dollars across the Atlantic 
annually for the very material which is lying 
in profusion at our feet? We have, too, most 
of the other important metals in nearly as great 
abundance. 

Vast forests of pine are to be found in the 
Southern portion of the State, but awaiting the 
hand of industry to turn them into sources of 
wealth. 

My time does not allow me to dwell longet 
on this subject—but the Press of the State ca2 
confer no greater boon upon her people than by 
giving their hearty aid in the development o! 
the varied resources we possess. We must let 
the world know of our advantages of position, 
of climate, of production ; of our agricultural, 





manufacturing and commercial wealth. 
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We have thousands of miles of streams, un- 
surpassed for water-power. These should be 
harnessed and made useful allies in the devel- 
opment of our wealth and resources. Upon 
these streams, large manufacturing establish- 
ments should be erected, to turn our raw pro- 
ductions into useful fabrics, and to give labor 
to our population. 

In my travels through different parts of the 
State, I have been astonished at the multi- 
tude of rivers and smaller streams which trav- 
erse almost every county, eminently suited for 
the purposes of power, and many of them peer- 
less in this respect. There is the beautiful 
Meramec, which flows almost along the borders 
of this city, and capable of driving a hundred 
great mills seated along its course. Further 
southward flow the St. Francois, the Current, 
the Black; and towards the south-west, the 
Neosho and the White ; westward of-here and 
south of the Missouri, are those rapid and co- 
pious rivers, the Gasconade—the Usage, the clear 
waters of which dancing and dashing along its 
channel in rapid descent, might furnish power 
equal to the Passaic, and support upon its 
shores several such cities as that busy and 
prosperous Patterson, which owes all its thrift 
to the waters of the Passaic—the eouth Grand, 
the Lamine, the Black Water, the big Blue— 
whilst on the other side of the Missouri are 
those rivers, each of which by the weight of 
its leaping waters, ought to support an opulent 
and populous manufacturing city—the Chari- 
ton, the Grand, the Salt, the Platte, and others. 
All these rivers, and their tributaries, are spread 
in a vast net-work over our State, and contain 
within themselves, when brought into practical 
application, a wealth and power of industrial 
resource not easily to be estimated and scarce- 
ly possible to be overstated. 

The cheapness of our lands as well as their 
great fertility and adaptation to all kinds of 
crops, must not be lost sight of. 

By a constant ard well-directed effort on the 
part of the Press of Missouri, the stream of im- 
migration, which is now flowing into the State, 
will be accelerated and enlarged, and Missouri 
ere long take the high and grand position 
which the God of Nature formed her to occupy 
as the Empire State of this great confederacy. 

But, here, we shall not stop! When that 
glorious era dawns—as it surely will—St. Louis 
will have become the Capital of the nation. It 
requires no prophetic vision to foretel that the 
Valley of the Mississippi is yet to control the 
legislation of the country. At our next appor- 
tionment for members of Congress, the people 
of the Eastern States will open their astonish- 
ed eyes, when they behold the power the West 
will have in the councils of the nation. It 
will then, probably, have become the control- 
ling power: or, if not, but one more census— 
another decade—will be required to develop the 
fact, that the sceptre of power has been trans- 
ferred from the East to the great Valley of the 
Mississippi. When that time comes, St. Louis 


will be crowned the Capital of the nation, be- 
cause she will then have become the commer- 
cial and financial centre, and the centre of pop- 


ical centre, of this great country. To this event, 
to be accomplished in the coming time, and at 
no distant period, the finger of destiny points 
with unerring precision. It needs no prophet- 
ic vision to see that the coming millions of pop- 
ulation which are pouring into the Valley of 
the Mississippi, bearing with them their wealth 
of means and enterprise, will impart to this re- 
gion and its great central city, opulence and 
power without a parallel. 
It is well, too, that in the order of Providence 
this is so; for this vast extent of country call- 
ed “the West” in the time of our Fathers, and 
now being the middle country, constituting the 
Valley of the Mississippi, must always be ho- 
mogeneous in its interests, sentiments and so- 
cial tastes to a degree not possible among eith- 
er the Eastern or the Western States—and 
hence will be consolidated in this Valley a 
unity of sentiment among so many populous 
and powerful States, which will always enable 
those States and their peoples in the legitimate 
exercise of their political power, to hold in 
check the aberrations of the extremes, and 
with strength and dignity to counteract the 
centrifugal tendencies of the remoter parts and 
extreme regions, and to hold the whole country 
firmly and steadily in balance as one people 
united in one individual nationality. 
On you, gentlemen of the Press in Missouri, 
is devolved the immense responsibility that pub- 
lic opinion in Missouri shall be so wisely 
shaped, that the people here shall in all respects 
be prepared to act their part in the great dra- 
ma of the future, with glory to their State and 
benefit to their country—that at all times the 
people shall be prepared with firmness to 
maintain their own rights—to obey, respect and 
uphold the laws—and, above all, to inspire 
them with sentiments of political uprightness 
and national patriotism, which will become at 
once the guarantee and the prophecy of stabili- 
ty, prosperity, virtue and honor. 
Gentlemen of the Press, before concluding, I 
will venture, with great diffidence (because I 
am of St. Louis), and briefly, to present for 
your consideration a few thoughts respecting 
the relations of the Metropolitan city to other 
parts of the State, and the influence of the Press 
on these relations. 
Is it not true that the growth of the interior 
cities, towns and rural districts of our State are 
as dependent upon the growth and prosperity 
of its great city, as that of the great city is de- 
pendent upon the growth and prosperity of the 
country ? Look in whatever direction, you will 
find evidences that the country and its great 
city are mutually bound together in interest, 
and the true policy of each is to aid in the de- 
velopment and growth of the other. The in- 
fluence of Chicago upon a large circuit of coun- 
try, comprising a very considerable portion of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan and Indiana, in 
imparting activity and prosperity to those re- 
gions, is patent to all. Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville have given impetus to the growth and de- 
velopment of the extensive regions connected 
with them in business relations. New England 
owes her wonderful growth in wealth and in- 





ulation, no less than she now is the geograph- 


—., 


State of New Jersey, lying between two great 
cities, and though neither of them is within her 
borders, saturated, as it were, with the growth- 
impelling influences of both, is rapidly becom- 
ing the richest State in the nation in proportion 
to area; and that, too, notwithstanding her 
natural poverty and sterility, which is rapidly 
giving place to richness and fertility under the 
developing influences of New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

New York is undoubtedly the best illustra- 
tion of this idea ‘Tell me where the boundar- 
ies of her influence to-day are marked out, and 
where its limits? That influence, radiating in 
every direction, covers the whole country and 
more or less impresses the value of every acre, 
and affects the growth of every town and city. 
The degree and extent of this influence are in 
proportion to the distance and facilities of ac- 
cess. 

At the time of tie organization of our National 
Government, as now constituted, Virginia sur- 
passed New York in population and wealth.— 
Her natural wealth of soil, of climate, and of 
mineral stores — was, and even yet is, greatly 
superior. But she had not the foresight to 
build a great city, and to transfer the seat of 
commerce for a continent from Manhattan Is- 
land to Hampton Roads, and make her Nor- 
folk the commercial metropolis of the nation. 
The result is, that New York is, to-day, an Em- 
pire, by the power of her great city to control 
the finances of this country—a State rich in all 
the elements of greatness; abounding in pros- 
perity, and teeming with a thrifty population : 
and this is due to the legitimate influence of 
her great metropolitan city, whose throbbing 
pulsations are felt in every farm, and village, 
and town, throughout the Empire State. Vir- 
ginia, in the meantime, neglecting to build up 
such great central power for the accumulation 
and distribution of wealth and enterprise—had 
receded from the exalted position of the first 
State in the Union, in population, wealth and 
political influence, even before the war, to the 
position of about the seventh. 

Now, Gentlemen of the Press in Missouri, 
this magnificent State of ours, planted by the 
hand of Providence in the midst of the richest 
and most extensive valley of the world—en- 
dowed with mineral and soil wealth and salu- 
brity of climate beyond all her sisters—needs 
only to foster and build up her Metropolitan 
city, to secure for herself the most commanding 
attitude in all this great belt of country stretch- 
ing between the mountains from East to West, 
and from the head-waters of the Mississippi to 
the Gulf. The interests of those who represent 
the rural districts and the interior towns and 
cities, are identical with the interests of those 
of us who represent St. Louis—your growth is 
bound up in our growth, and ours in yours— 
your prosperity is linked to ours, and ours to 


yours. 
Let the Press of the State then encourage the 


kindliest relations and sentiments between the 
city and country, well assured that every ad- 
vance of one is a step forward for the other. 





Neatness is the ornament of poverty ; it costs 





dustrial activity to Boston. While the little 


nothing, yet it cannot'be purchased. 
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COUNTIES OF MISSOURI. 
[Continued from our last.] 


Jerrerson County—Is situated in the east central 
part of the State, on the Mississippi river, and is the 
first south of St. Louis county. The north and east 
portions are undulating and fertile; the west and 
south hilly, this being the terminus of the Ozark range. 
This Ozark ridge is found to be the best of fruit lands, 
producing thrifty, fine orchards in a remarkably short 
time, and the best quality of fruits. The orchards in 
this county bear every year. Along the Meramec and 
Big rivers, and Sandy creek are choice farm lands,— 
The I. M. R. R. crosses it nearly centrally, and opens 
a ready market to St. Louis. On this account, and 
because of its adaptability to general fruit growing, 
fruit farms are multiplying rapidly. Wild grapes 
abound, some vines attaining monstrous size; miner- 
als are extensive and varied, and the county is well 
watered and timbered. Hillsboro is the county seat. 
Pop., 1860, 10,344. Vote, 1868—Rep. 767; Dem. 875. 


Jounson Cuunty—Is in the western part of the 
State, and south of the Missouri river. A large pro- 
portion is very fertile prairie land, interspersed with 
groves of thrifty, young timber. It is well watered 
by springs and streams, and is well adapted to general 
agriculture. The Pacific Railroad passes through the 
centre of the county. Warrensburg is the county 
seat. Pop., 1860, 14,644. Vote, 1868—Rep. 1,494; 
Dem. 871. é 

Knox Country—lIs in the North-east part of the 
State. The surface is undulating prairie, and timber 
land favorably distributed. Soil well adapted to all 
farming purposes; well located for stock raising.— 
Land good andcheap. Edinaisthe county seat Pop., 
1860, 8,726. Vote, 1868—Rep. 744; Dem. 356. 


Lactepe County—Is in the south central part of 
the State. Itis situated principally on the high table 
lands of the Ozark range—the surface varying from 
moderately undulating prairies to rugged hills and 
mountains. The soil is particularly adapted to grapes 
and other fruit. It has produced 55 bushels of wheat 
and 1,200 pounds of tobacco to the acre, and the best 
of grasses. Bothironandlead arefound. The S. P. 
Railroad is being extended through it. Lebanon is 
the county seat. Pop., 1860,5,880. Vote, 1868—Rep. 
378; Dem. 380. 

LAFAYETTE County—Is in the western part of the 
State, on the south bank of the Missouri river. It 
contains some of the very best farming sections of 
Missouri. The soil throughout is very productive, 
As high as 2,200 pounds of hemp per acre have been 
produced ; corn, 100 bushels ; Hungarian grass, 3 tons; 
fruit and vegetables in proportion. Surface is gener- 
ally undulating—prairie and timber. Stone coal, 
springs and streams are abundant. Lexington is the 
county seat. Pop., 1860, 20,091. Vote, 1868—Rep. 
698; Dem. 558. 

Lawrence County—In the South-west part of the 
State, is crossed by the projected S. P. R. R., and, on 
account of open winters and extensive grazing, admi- 
rably adapted to stock raising. Well watered with 
abundant springs and remarkably clear streams flew- 
ing over gravelly and rocky beds. Surface undulating 
and sometimes broken, with prairie and fine timber 
well distributed. It lies along the Ozark tablelands, 
Land is cheap, stock range extensive, climate mild, 
subject neither to extreme heat nor severe cold, and 
natural advantages very great. This whole region 
of country offers very superior inducements to enter- 
prising farmers. Lead abundant. Mount Vernon is 
the county seat. Pop., 1860, 8,847. Vote, 1868—Rep. 
830; Dem. 416. > 

Lewis County—Is on the Mississippi river, in the 
North-east part of the State. The surface is undulat- 
ing and diversified, being well timbered along the 
streams and separated by beautiful upland meadows 
and prairies, the soil of which is deep and fertile.— 
Coal has been found in some portions. Monticello is 
the county seat. Pop., 1860, 12,286. Vote, 1868— 
Rep. 821; Dem. 835. 

Lincotn County—In the eastern part of the State, 
and on the Mississippi river, is both prairie and tim- 
ber; has level bottom lands, broken upland, plenty of 
hard wood timber, and good building stone, and is 
well watered. Soil well adapted to all agricultural 
purposes. Troy is the county seat. Capaugris, the 
principal river landing, is 67 miles from St. Louis.— 
The N. M. R. R. runs within six miles of the southern 
border. Pop., 1860, 14,214. Vote, 1868—Rep.° 443; 
Dem. 407. 

Linn County—Lies in the north central part of the 
State, and is well watered by numerous streams flow- 
ing southward through the county into Grand river. 
Surface is rolling prairie, with a good supply of wood 
land well distributed. Soil, fertile, producing all the 
grains, grasses, and fruits of this latitude. An abun- 


dance of good buildiug stone, and inexhaustible beds 


ofcoal. The H. & St. Joe R. R. runs east and west 
through the county, equally dividing it. Linneus is 
the county seat. Pop., 1860,9,112. Vote, 1868—Rep. 
1,165; Dem. 676. 


Livineston County—Is in central North Missouri. 
Surface of the county slightly rolling, and the soil is 
well adapted to the production of grain and grasses. 
Tt is well watered by Grand river and tributaries, and 
stock growers will find here an excellent location for 
the profitable prosecution of that enterprise. The H. 
& St. Joe R. R. passes through east and west. Chil- 
licothe, a large and flourishing town, is the county 
seat. Pop., 1860, 7,417. Vote, 1868—Rep. 1,100; 
Dem. 820. 

(Continuation in our next.] 
ee 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


Waeat Prosrects are, so far, generally good; 
many exceptionsas usual, of course. Now isa critical 
time with it. Itisliable to unfavorable contingencies 
before it can be considered safe. In fact this crop is 
never safe until the farmer has it in market, and a 
check in his pocket forthe money. Such a hail storm, 
now, as we had a few weeks ago would prove its de- 
struction. But let us trust a kind Providence and 
favorable skies from now until harvest, which promises 
to be early notwithstanding the late, wet, cold spring. 

Fruit Proseecrs are better than for at least three 
years past. The blooming crises is now past, and the 
fruitis set. The peach crop will be only a partial one; 
but, taking the country over, probably an average 
one. The best budded fruit was generally killed in 
December—seedlings geuerally escaped. The apple 
crop never promised better, and as the Codling moth 
must have been pretty well starved out last year, it is 
to be hoped they will not be so numerous this year as 
to take morethan their share. Pears, about the usual 
prospect. Cherries, good. Strawberries, good. Grapes 
are setting fruit well. 

Tue Aprary.—The abundant fruit blooming has 
been a fine harvest for the honey bee, though the 
weather has not been the most favorable for their 
operations. What a pity that so few of our farmers 
and fruit growers give their attention to this usefal 
and profitableinsect. What avast amount of delisious 
nectar is wasted for want of these industrious little 
workers to gather and store it for man’s use. Brother 
farmers, this ought not so to be. 1 confess to delin- 
quency, hitherto, myself; but am resolved to make 
amends for the future. I have procured a stock of 
Italians to start with (believing them to be best), and 
intend to try and give them a fair trial. I know they 
will do their duty, and I am going to try to do mine. 
Who will do likewise? Don’t all speak at once. My 
neighbor Harris is somewhat of an enthusiast in bee 
culture—only his enthusiasm is a little too spasmod- 
ical; other cares crowd upon him and he forgets and 
neglects his bees. He has quite a respectable apiary 
of the native bees. I have been trying to induce him 
to Italianize. He sometimes seems so inclined, but is 
slow. I gave him orders not to allow his drones to 
trespass on my premises, but I fear he does not obey 
like a true soldier should, as I fancy I already see the 
effects of such trespass on the color of some of my bees. 
The fact is friend Harris, as well as myself, were born 
and educated under the reign of that celebrated mon- 
arch Old Fogy, and it is a hard struggle for us now in 
our old days to throw off his influence entirely; though 
I can perceive we are making advances in that direc- 
tion, and I sometimes fancy that in some respects I 
am considerably ahead of him. For instance, when 
neighbor Moore and I consulted him as to the propriety 
of introducing an Alderney bull for the improvement 
of our dairy stock, he talked favorably of the enter- 
prise; but when we had obtained the bull, neighbor 
Harris’ mind was entirely engrossed with something 
else. While we continued to have Alderney on the 
brain, he probably had bee, or strawberry, or grapes 
to excess. But we are disposed to have patience, be- 
lieving he will come round all right when he sees our 
fine young dairy stock. 

Pics.—I paid $25 for a pair of six weeks old the 
other day. Now, I have no doubt neighbor Harris 
thinks [am a little extravagant, and I confess it looks 
a little so to myself. But I have lost so much by the 
economy of trying to make pork of the common land- 
pikes, that I was induced to make the venture. They 
are represented to me to be a cross of pure Suffolk and 
Chester White. They are very handsome and promise 
well. I had previously tried the Chesters; they did 
notdo well for me. The sows at first kept too fat and 
were not at all prolific—were not sufficiently careful 
of their young—would tramp their hides off and 
smother them by laying on them, etc. While the 
Suffolk wants size and length and strength of bone, 
the Chester have both to spare—and I think the cross 
will make a good medium pig. The Berkshire pos- 
sesses this quality, and is undoubtedly a good pig, 











but I do not fancy their color. The trouble is when 
we get anew and fancy article, that costs us a good 
round price, we are apt to make it at first too much of 
a specialty and feed too highly; and after the new 
wears off, slack off too much. 

Corn PLantine has been very much retarded by the 
weather, and it has been very difficult to get the ground 
in good order to receive the crop. Much of it will be 
gotten in very late in consequence, and in bad order 
at that. 

I am an advocate for very thorough preparation for 
any crop. The after cultivation is so much easier, 
and a fair crop is rendered almost certain whatever 
the season may be. We had better prepare well, if we 
plant less. I havea field of about 18 acres of very 
steep land (some of it about a quarter pitch, as the 
carpenters would say,) which I design planting to 
orchard. A part of it has had two crops of tobacco 
and two crops of wheat, and the remainder one crop 
of tobacco and one crop of wheat since cleared. I 
wanted to cultivate it in corn this year as a further 
preparation for planting apple trees in the fall. I got 
most of it plowed in the winter (January and Febru- 
ary), intending to re-plow it this spring before plant- 
ing; but owing to the wet weather, and especially the 
heavy washing rains, I feared to attempt this, lest 
when in the course of this preparation one of those 
heavy rain falls should occur and take the best of my 
soil down South to obstruct navigation at the mouth 
of the Mississippi; so I checked it off in the usual] way 
in the shortest time possible, and put on a strong force 
for planting; and immediately after finishing this 
operation, started four shovel plows (double-shovels 
are best) and run them right up to the rows so as not 
to leave a hard ridge next the corn—not caring par- 
ticularly for covering the corn deeper (had been al- 
ready covered with hoes)—plowed close, and as thor- 
oughly and as deep as the horses could stand it. As 
soon as this was done, I started the two-horse harrow, 
and went over it just as though I was harrowing in 
oats or wheat. This put it in fine order—and now 
there are no rows left for guides for moles or birds, nor 
for the water. 

For plowing this field I used this year for the first 
time a side-hill plow, and found it a great improvement. 
I had to get Mr. H. Kuhlman of your city to send to 
Pittsburgh for it. He procured a small supply of 
them in addition. It is all cast iron, and the chief 
objection to it is, its weight. I think some of our en- 
terprising manufacturers ought to get up a good side- 
hill plow, made of steel ; then it could be made lighter 
and be moredurable. Of course they would cost more, 
but who would not rather pay the difference than to 
use these clumsy things? But perhaps the demand 
for them is not sufficient inducement to manufacturers 
—as fow men in this country have the courage to plow 
steep hill-sides. tree Try. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cold and Backward Season — Market. 
Cuicaeo, May 18th, 1869. 
In order to be at all comfortable here, one 
must be nearastove with a good firein it. Men 
are wearing overcoats and other winter clothing. 
Those that are on the street, seem as busy as a 
bee in a molasses barrel—in fact, they run to 


keep warm. 

Winter wheat, along the road from St. Louis, 
looks very rank and promising, especially in 
Madison and Macoupin counties. Considerable 
corn bas also been planted; some of itup. Rye, 
of whieh little seems sown in the centre of the 
State, is headed out. Along the roadside, for 
the last fifty miles approaching Chicago, the 
land is still wet and in bad condition for plant- 
ing, and in this portion but little corn land 
has been prepared or planted. The trees are 
not yet in full leaf; the wild crab apple and the 
wild plum and cherry, are just in bloom. No- 
ticed but little spring wheat. 

I find Chicago well supplied with rhubarb; 
indifferently so with radishes ; asparagus scarce, 
b«t to be had for money ; ditto, cucumbers— 
noticed one barrel of excellent ones—good size 
and good condition. A few of the first class 
restaurants have strawberriése, worth one dollar 
per quart. Oranges sell here for 60 cts. per doz. 

There is a public sheep shearing to-day and 
to-morrow, at Belvidere, Boone county, conse- 
quently directly on my route. Discussions 
upon sheep breeding, breeds of sheep, wools, &c., 
will be in order. If well attended and interest- 
ing, may report some of the doings. 
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The Dairy. 


THE JERSEY CATTLE. 

On the coast of France, in the English Chan- 
nel, are three islands, viz.,Guernsey, Jersey and 
Alderney, already celebrated for their fine butter- 
making cows, a large number of which have 
been imported into the United States, especially 
into New England, where dairy stock commands 
high prices. 

The Channel cattle, in general, are known as 
“Jerseys;” but the animals from the different 
islands have certain marks of distinction. The 
largest in size are those from Guernsey, the me- 
dium sized ones are from Jersey, while those 
from Alderney are the sma)lest of all. 

Guernsey cows incline to the fawn color, with 
pale colored muzzles. The Jerseys seem to be 
divided into two families, one of which is of a 
pale yellow color, with patches of white, while 
the other family inclines to black, with occasional 
white spots. It is claimed that the dark color- 
ed Jerseys furnish the richest milk, though am- 
ateurs pay the highest price for the pale yellow 
ones. 

Another favorite mark is the smoky brown, 
or grey, squirrel colored animals; but this choice 
seems to be rather fanciful in its foundation. 

The Alderneys generally present the dark ap- 
pearance, but differ not much from the Jersey, 
save in size. The black muzzle and light colored 
ring about it, is the sure sign of the well-bred 
Jersey or Alderney. 

As to their milking qualities, there is not 
much difference among the animals, from the 
several islands. They all give milk so rich in 
the butter forming principle or substance, that 
the color isalmost golden. Ina herd of twelve 
common cows, one Jersey cow’s milk will im- 
prove the color and quality of all the butter 
made. It is not unusual for a pound of butter 
to be made from five quarts of Jersey milk, 
though instances are on record where four quarts 
of milk have furnished a pound of butter. 

The quantity of milk a Jersey gives is not so 
large as that given by an Ayrshire; but it far 
surpasses it in richness. , 

An average Jersey cow, in her prime, will 
make from ten to twelve pounds of butter in 
seven days, though we have known cows that 
made eighteen pounds a week. 

Every one knows what a difference there is in 
the quality of butter from different cows, when 
made with equal skill. 

Ordinary butter, in warm weather, softens 
into an oily substance, while Jersey butter is so 
solid and waxy, that even when subjected to 
summer heat, it still retains its form and good 
qualities. For this reason Jersey butter com- 
mands a very high priee in cities. 

No man of good sense would think of raising 
Jersey oxen for work or beef. They are not 
large enough for such purposes. The Jersey is 
just fitted for the dairy—nothing else—and for 
a butter dairy; not a cheese dairy. Jersey milk 
does not make the best cheese as we know by 
experience. ; 

In supplying rich milk, cream, and solid, de- 
licious butter, the Jersey stands without a rival. 

The Jerseys havea fine, delicate organization, 
@ nervous temperament, and the young especial- 
ly havea fawn-like appearance. They are gen- 
tle when treated gentiy; but will not endure 
rough usage with comfort or profit to the owner. 
They are good feeders ; will eat anything that 
ordinary stock will eat, and arc as vigorous and 
healthy as any other breed of cattle. 

Jerseys are specially adapted for families in 
villages and cities ; for persons who take pride 
in beautiful creatures, and like to have one little 
cow, that will afford milk, an abundance of 
cream and the choicest kind of butter, and 
enough of it for family use. WA. PD. 

Reuarxs—The numerous letters which reach 


our office, demanding answers with regard to 





to copy the above from the Prairie Farmer.— 
We wish to add this one remark: that the bulls 
of the Alderney and Jersey cattle are never 


handsome, and very frequently vicious and un- 
ruly unless carefully handled. We know that 
the disposition and temper of the get of any 
animal is very much affected by the condition 
and temper of the sire at the time of reproduc- 
tion; hence, all male animals should be as 
quiet and have their nervous temperament as 
little excited as possible, especially at the time 
of presentation. Weare glad to see the inter- 
est taken in these breeds, and hope to see them 
more generally introduced. It would be well 
for our several State and County Agricultural 
Societies, to offer fair premiums in order to 
bring out a good show of these breeds so highly 
esteemed for the production of milk and butter. 


he Apiary. | 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 


CIAL SWARMING. 


Now is the best time for swarming bees artificially, 
as drones (male bees) have made their appearance, 
and queen cells containing queens in the embryv state 
are in most all hives. 

When movable comb hives are used, artificial swarm- 
ing is done by taking out two frames each from the 
centre of three or four stocks; shaking or brushing 
back the bees into the hive they came from, and put- 
ting the frames containing eggs, brood, honey, &c., 
in an empty hive; substituting empty frames on the 
outside in all the hives that full ones were taken from; 
and removing on a fine day, when most of the bees 
are out gathering honey, one of the strongest stocks 
to another place, setting the new hive (with brood, &c.,) 
in the place where the old one stood. On returning 
bees will enter the new hive, as will also a great many 
others that have left the old stand since removal.— 
Bees never desert brood when there is honey in the 
hive, therefore they will stay ; and if no queen cell is 
in the new hive, they will go to work and extend from 
three to five worker cells out to queen cells, and in 
nine or ten days they will havea queen. The en- 
trance of the new hive should be contracted to prevent 
robbing. In a week the same thing can be done again, 
if there are nine stocks, increase them to twelve; orif 
you should have but two stocks, make three out of 
them. By this means stocks can be increased one- 
third annually, which will not only keep them strong, 
but will give them a chance to store up an abundance 
of their delicious stores for their keepers. 

Qn the 7th inst., I transferred three old stocks of 
bees, for a friend, from old box hives into movable 
comb hives, and found them to be so strong in num- 
bers, that I made five good strong stocks from them— 
two of which that were queenless have since raised 
queens, which were impregnated on the | 8th inst., and 
all are now in a flourishing condition, and will, no 
doubt, store up a large quantity of surplus honey this 
season. When the season is good, stocks can be 
doubled with safety, by removing an old stock two or 
three feet from its usual stand ; setting an empty hive 
where the old one stood, and taking out one-half of 
the frames from the old stock, putting them into the 
centre of the new hive, with all the bees on them; re- 
moving the frames in the old stock to the centre, and 
putting empty frames on the sides of the full ones in 
both hives. There is no need in looking for the queen, 
as it does not make any difference which hive she is 
in. It can be readily told, however, which hive she 
is in by glancing at the bees, as those that have no 
queen would exhibit great agitation, running in and 
out of their hive as though in search of the queen, 
while those in the hive having the queen would be 
perfectly contented. The bees in the queenless hive 
would soon get cooled down and go to work and rear 
for themselves a queen, All hives should have a dif- 
ferent mark of some kind from the others in the apiary, 
if they are near each other, to guide the young queens 
in returning to their hive from the journey they make 
to meet the drones. More young queens are lost by 
trying to enter the wreng hive when they return from 
their “bridal tour,” than in any other way. 

To explain how toswarm bees artificially by driving, 
&c., from gums and common box hives, would make this 
article tod long, and as there is a great deal of guess- 
work about it, I guess it will have to be deferred until 
some other time. To those bee-keepers that depend 
upon natural swarming I would say keep an eye on 
pom bees every day from this time until the last of 

vly, as there is no telling when they will swarm ; 
and when your bees do swarm, don’t make a hideous 














Alderney, Jersey and Ayrshire cattle, lead us 


noise by ringing cow bells and beating frying pans 


and kettles, as that does no good. The best way to 
make the bees settle is, to throw a couple of handfuls 
of dirt among them, or eollect all the dead bees you 
can find and string them on a thread and make a ball 
of them and hang under some projecting board on a 
shed close by im the shade; if there are no dead bees 
about, make a ball as big as your two fists out of an 
old piece of black cloth and hang that up, and ten to 
one the bees will settle on it every time they swarm. 

Ifa member of your family should happen to be 
called to a better world, don’t be so superstitious as to 

ut your bees in mourning, and don’t rap on your bee 

ives, like thousands of fools have done for ages, to 
inform the bees of a death in your family—that is all 
nonsense, and it is high time that such foolishness was 
done away with. If your bees should happen to light 
on the coffin, don’t say they do so to pay respects to 
the departed one, for that is not so, they are after the 
varnish to fill the crevices in their hives, as propolis 
may be scarce. L. C. Waite, St. Louis, May 26. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

oS ME MRE Bob, i 44 BS 

Epiror “Rurai”—I send you a small limb of an 
apple tree, which has a hole bored into it just above 
the bud. It was made by a small black bug, about 
one-fourth of an inch in length. It looks something 
like what we calla “snapping” beetle. Please inform 
me if it is injurious to the trees, and how to get rid of 
the pest, 

Wheat is looking tolerably well. Early sown the 
best. Late sown, half gone. Oats and spring wheat 
looking well. Somecorn planted and up. A prospect 
for an abundance of apples, pears, cherries, and plums. 
There will be a few peaches. 

Has any one ever tried the use of coal oil on the 
borer? Ishould think it would be good. Iam going 
totry 1t,anyhow. C.S8. H., Versailles, Mo., May 10, 


Answer—The insect is the common apple-twig 
borer (Bostrichus bicaudatus, Say.) It has never 
been known vo become sufficiently numerous to be 
considered very injurious—it bores into the twig to 
hibernate. 


N. J. Cotman, Esq.—Will you please tell me which 
is the best feed for horses that work hard every day 
—green feed or dry ? H. 8S. 8. 


ANSWER—Good, well-cured hay and oats, form the 
best feed for hard-working horses. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

From New Maprip, Mo.—Col. Colman: This, with 
us, has been a very remarkable season. We had 
warmer weather in January and February than we 
have had since. March was terrible; April not much 
better; and May, so far, not altogether lively. The 
excessive rains, frequent hail-storms and high water, 
have kept the air extremely cool, and the ground in 
consequence has never been thoroughly warmed; this 
has retarded the growth of all kinds of vegetation, 
particularly such as requires much beat. Our farm- 
ers, this spring, have to contend with greater obsta- 
cles than usual. In addition to being behind-hand 
on account of the heavy rains—the crows, black- 
birds and cut-worms, are playing the mischief with 
their corn, while some other kind of a worm, bug or 
fly, is doing the same for castor beans and cotton. 
Garden sass is falling an easy prey to the striped 
and other description of bugs; whilst the gigantic 
trees of the forest are being denuded by the repulsive 
caterpillar, with which our whole county is at pres- 
ent infested, It is impossible to ride on any of our 
roads, where there is timber, without being literally 
covered with these little monsters. They are dam- 
aging what apple trees are in the county; but their 
main attack seems directed to the mighty oaks and 
tall gums, particularly the latter, hundreds of which 
can be seen in all parts of the woods completely strip- 

ed of foliage. It is said that the caterpillars turn to 

utterflies—I don’t know how true that is—but if it 
is so, what a magnificent sight will be afforded when 
these ugly rascals have undergone their transform- 
ations—especially, if there should be a variety of 
colors! Mosquitoes are abundant—but kept in check 
by the cold; they will be heard and perhaps felt the 
first hot day. The snake and frog crops are good. 

Land rents here at from $3 to $6 per acre—sells at 
from $10 to $50. About 200 acres, near the town, 
sold during the term of last Cireuit Court, by the 
sheriff, in parcels of about forty acres each, at an av- 
erage of about $40 per acre, cash. 

We ship more cern than any body, and can get it to 
market by the river at all seasons of the year. We 
raise, besides corn, a little wheat and oats; a con- 
siderable amount of castor beans; some cotton, and 
a few sweet and Irish potatoes, formarket. As to the 
health of the county, I will just remark that our doc- 











tors are idle. W., May 18. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


International Horticultural Exhibition, 
To be held at Hamburg, from the 2d to 12th of 
September, 1869. 

We are in receipt of the circular of the Com- 


mittee of Arrangements for this very interesting 
undertaking. 

“The situation of Hamburg, the facilities of 
reaching it, either by land or water—render it, 
as proved by the great success of the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Exhibition in 1863, one of 
the most favorable places for an exhibition at 
which the cultivators of all countries may com- 
pete. 

To this may be added the fact, that a better 
and a more suitable site for such an occasion, 
than the one chosen by the Committee, could 
scarcely be found; and they therefore confident- 
ly look forward to the great success of this en- 
terprise the more as, at the same time, a con- 
gress of botanists, amateurs and gardeners 
will assemble here. 

The Committee will endeavor to remove all 
difficulties for the exhibitors; they will, there- 
fore, enter into communication with the respec. 
tive railway and steamboat companies, in order 
to enable exhibitors to send their articles at 
greatly reduced rates, the results of which will 
be duly announced to intending exhibitors. 

Independent and reliable men out of the dif- 
ferent nations, concerned in the exhibition, 
will be chosen as judges. 

Applications for space must be made by fill- 
ing up printed forms, to be had from Dr. E. 
Gotze, 16 Hohe Bleichen, Hamburg, which 
must be returned before the 3lst July, as none 
can be received later. Messrs. C. B. Richard & 
Boas, 6 Barclay St., New York, are authorized 
from the Committee to receive and forward, at 
greatly reduced freight rates, articles from 
America to Hamburg, and will furnish any in- 
formation wanted.” 

The schedule of prizes comprises quite a long 
list of cultivated plants, garden-architecture, 
machines, implements and produce. There is 


no doubt it will be a most interesting occasion. 
— -—------~@e- - - 
Ruvsars—We saw some of this article at the 


Union Market, in this city, that was hard to 
beat. A single stalk measured 25x2x1} inches 
and weighed one pound ten ounces. The variety 
was Victoria and was grown by Messrs. Koenig 
and Gast. 
a 

Plant thickly at first, to give the place a fin- 
ished appearance, and thin out as they grow 
older. 

Herbaceous plants do badly if several years 
in one place. Every second year take up and 
divide them. 








How I Got Rid of the Apple Borer, Can- 
ker Worm and the Tent Caterpillar. 
Mr. N. J. Coumman: Three years ago, this 

spring, I bought the farm I am now living on, 

with ten acres of an orchard— mostly young 
apple trees just come into bearing; and nearly 
every tree was infested with the Borer. I had 


_ | heard of a great many ways to get them out of 


the trees; but I found no way so good as the 
chisel and mallet. The wire process I found 
would not do, for the borings from the grub 
would be packed so hard in the holes that I 
could not get the wire through them. So I took 
my chisel and maliet and went to work cutting 
or digging them out; the grubs from two to 
three years old. Iam told they do not come 
out of the tree until the third year after they are 
hatched. I could always tell where to cut for 
it, as the grub works its way up the tree. The 
wood and bark deadens and sinks in, so one can 
trace their course very easy; and at the upper 
end of the hole, the bark sinks in more than 
any other place. I have chiseled out from one 
to twelve grubs from one tree. I found them 
in all their difterent stages of progress—from 
the time they were just hatched, up toa perfect 
bug or beetle ; some with their eyes, wings and 
legs, just formed, and one I found just ready to 
come out from the tree; it was near one inch 
long,with a white stripe on each wing, the entire 
length of its wing. Some of the trees they had 
killed entirely, where I found but one or two 
grubs in a tree. The wounds from the grubs 
and chisel have healed up. I examined every 
tree in the orchard, and I think I caught near- 
ly every one of them ; for the next spring I ex- 
amined the trees again and I could find but six 
small grubs, and last spring I found but three 
—this spring I can find none. 

Now for the Canker Worm. I found my trees 
badly infested with them; the oldest trees had 
a great deal of rough bark on them. I took a 
brick-mason’s trowel to scrape the rough bark 
off, and in doing so, I found immense numbers 
of canker worms under the bark, and hanging 
from the lower limbs by their webs. I did not 
know what they were, at the time, but I thought 
they were on the trees forno good. So I went 
to work killing them—I showed them no quar- 
ter, killing all I could find. I have not seen 
One since. 

The Tent Caterpillar I had a great deal of 
trouble in getting rid of. They were on the 
trees by the thousand. I made a very strong 
soap-suds of soft soap; made me a small mop 
of rags. I would get up in the trees with my 
suds and mop and fill the nest with suds— 
at the same time holding the vessel of suds 
under the nest so as to catch those that would 
squirm out of it as I gave them the suds.— 
The suds would soon do the thing up for them. 


Then I would take the nest, worms and all, and 
put them in my vessel of suds so as to make a 
sure thing of killing every last one of them. I 
have finally got rid of them. Now my orchard 
is comparatively free from the bug tribe. I 
have my chicken house in the orchard and keep 
one hundred or more chickens, that roam all 
over the orchard from daylight to sunset ; which 
I think is the best preventive for keeping bugs 
out of an orchard that I know of. G. 
Macoupin Co., Iil., May 9th, 1869. 





CULTURE OF THE QUINCE. 

N. Ohmer, of Dayton, Ohio, contributes to the 
Country Gentleman, his experience in the care of 
quince trees: 

‘‘Some ten years since, I began to turn my 
attention to the cultivation of fruit, for pleasure 
and profit, and the then neglected quince I made 
a specialty—planting three-quarters of an acre, 
at ten feet apart each way. The fourth year 
after planting, I sold quinces enough to pay for 
the trees and their cultivation ; and each year 
since, with but one failure. I had good crops, of 
course yearly increasing in quantity, and 
might say also in quality. The latter, no doubt 
is on account of the improved cultivation and 
fertilization they receive. 

‘The first year I offered quinces for sale in 
quantity, I found a difficulty to dispose of them, 
as it was then known only by a few that the 
quince was one of the most delicious fruits we 
had for stewing and canning, as well as for jel- 
lies and preserves. Customers annually increas- 
ed their orders, so that I last season disposed of 
my crop of about three hundred bushels, from 
the three-quarters of an acre, at from $2.50 to 
$3 per bushel, net. 


“Those of our readers who attended the Ohio 
State Fair, last fall, when passing around Fruit 
Hall, will remember the pile of quinces that 
swept all the premiums then offered on them. 
These were mine ; and I could have shown many 
barrels of the same kind. 

‘‘T was informed, when I planted my first, 
that ten feet each way was the proper distance 
to plant them. I obeyed the rule, and for the 
last few years the limbs have grown into one 
another, so that it is almost impossible to get 
through the orchard. I have since practiced, 
and would unhesitatingly recommend, fifteen 
feet as near enough to plant the quince ia good 
soil. 

“The tree is quite handsome when properly 
pruned: cutting out all interfering limbs within 
the tree, and cutting back such limbs as grow 
out of proportion. I spade the ground once a 
year, early in the spring ; scatter my coal ashes, 
about a peck around each tree, near the trunk. 
As soon as the ground is spaded, I scatter from 
one quart to three pints of salt over the ground 
under each tree; then, again, the same amount 
when the quinces are about the size of a walnut, 
half grown. Salt is a special manure for the 
quince: the best investment I make is the mon- 
ey I pay for the salt I scatter under my trees. 


“The Orange is the best and first that ripens 
with me. Ray’s Mammoth I highly prize, on 
account of its large, smooth and handsome 
form, beautiful color, and good quality. The 
Pear Quince, with me, grows ot good size, ri- 
pening after the Orange and Ray’s; prolongs 
the season until cold weather; would not re- 
commend the planting of them largely. My 
quince orchard now contains about five hun- 
dred trees, most of which are yet too young to 
bear. ” 


a ee 23 

The third Annual Fair of the People’s Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association, of Montgomery, Mo., 
will commence on the 11th day of October, 1869, con- 


tinuing six days. 
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RAILWAY GARDENS. 


travelers take pains to tell us of the neatuess 
thesurroundings of railway stations in Eng- 
gd and on the Continent, and the care exer- 
jad in keeping all the roadside banks of grass 
goothly laid out, and regularly cut. In some 
wge provincial towns the travelers are even 
ated to views of handsome railway flower 
jrdens or neat parks of lawn and shrubbery. 
“If{in such countries, where land is so valuable 
yd dearly bought, auch pleasing improvements 
«a be carried out, why can not America, with 
y unlimited area of cheap land, reproduce the 
gue idea in American railway arrangements, 
sith far more agreeable results? We have our 
degant parlor cars and day and night coaches ; 
ia, why not treat the passengers to views of 
jitle gems Of ornamental gardening here and 
jee, where it can be done with a very slight 
wilay? In our country districts there is scarce- 
any reason why the railroad depot buildings 
wi surroundings could not be made of a most 
seerful and ornamental character; but we see 
yiually little or no attention paid to them, and 
ly rare cases of choice taste. 

We consider the subject worthy of discussion. 
isnot merely necessary to have a depot well 
al comfortably arranged within, or of an or- 
wmental design and pleasing color without— 
iat the yards, freigbt-house and wood-sheds, 
ould be appropriate, also, and kept in good 
ander, 

The majority of the railroad stations through- 
ut our country are of a most disagreeable 
daracter ; not only poor, shabby, comfortless 
-ut ill-kept, and with most careless or dirty 
aroundings. 

There are some special instances, as on the 
ulfdozen first-class lines of travel, where the 
wminent places are distinguished by impos- 
ig structures, and hundreds of thousands of 
lars wasted on magnificent depots. 

But we think railroad companies can go be- 
jd mere building, and take in a little garden- 
ig. Not necessarily on a large scale ; but, in 
ie neighborhood of their smaller stations, 
uney, taste and time, can be agreeably com- 
ined and spent to produce an increase of con- 
waience in the provision of material beauty. 
How easy it would be, in many places, to 
ive a little bit of grassy lawn at each end of 
iedepot or directly opposite, and surrounded 
yaneat fence! How easy, too, to plant on 
le street, near at hand, some fine shade trees, 
those luxuriant growth would, in course of time, 
uke the neighborhood a spot of great beauty ; 
wi how easy to introduce into these grassy 
quires or triangles, a few ornamental shrubs 
evergreens, whose constant growth requires 
litle or no attention ! 

Not long since, while passing over the Lake 
‘tore Railway, from Erie to Cleveland, Ohio, 
"observed that this idea had been carried out, 
ulwe were much pleased with the uniformly 
yreable appearance of all the stations. Built 
ier One invariable pattern, well arranged, and 
ith very appropriate surroundings—the trav- 
tt could not fail to be favorably impressed 
‘th their cheerful looks, and remember them 
®t any years to come. The arrangements 
"te as follows: The depots are all square, of 
‘od, surrounded with a wide plank, well ele- 
Wed, three feet from the ground; from each 
wer of the depot these walks branch off, 
wallel with the railroad, to buildings, at dis- 
aces of one hundred or two hundred feet; on one 
tle to the wood-house, on the other to the 
‘eght-house. The space left open between 
dese buildings, and surrounded by these walks, 
*Usially sown to grace, and forms a very nice 
m4 while at regular distances apart, near the 
tlk, are planted tall evergreens, and in a row 


‘and down the centre are set out some of the 
lest shade 
tack 
illy 


trees. On the opposite side of the 
no buildings are allowed. There is usu- 


bordered with a neat fence and planted with 
shade trees. 

The good effects of such an arrangement are 
obvious. The elevated walks, both at the depot 
the wood-house and freight-house, make the 
loading or unloading of freight very easy ; 
whilst it is also easier to alight from a wagon 
or to re-enter. These squares are often con- 
tinued beyond the outbuildings by the side of 
the railroad track, surrounded by a fence, and 
the street also well planted with shade trees, 
for distances of even one thousand feet. 

These little grassy evergreen squares, by their 
fresh beauty and ornament, are a perfect delight 
to the traveler, as the train stops, to look out 
and see. Their influence is that of an educator 
of public taste, while none can fully estimate 
the inducements they offer to the native towns- 
people to beautify their own homes. 

Such little ornamental gardening costs but a 
trifle, and goes far towards making a road popu- 
lar, and is money well invested. 

We hope to see public attention directed to 
this subject with more and more definiteness 
and appreciation.— Horticulturist. 


How to Make Sweer Porarto Suips. — Every 
man is interested in knowing how to get the 
largest number of potato drawings from the 
smallest quantity of seed potatoes; especially so 
now, as seed potatoes are scarce, and command- 
ing $2 per bushel. A recent writer prescribes a 
new mode for obtaining an increased number of 
sprouts from the sweet potato bed, as follows: 

“In bedding out potatoes, I remove the earth 
of the size I want my bed, say twoinches. I then 
get dry, fresh manure from my stables and cover 
the bed four inches in depth with the soil I first 
removed. I then place the potatoes as close as 
they can be placed = the bed. I then cover 
the potatoes two inches deep with good soil.— 
Wet the bed thoroughly with soap-suds if you 
have them; if not, use water. 

‘‘As soon as the sprouts begin to crack the 
ground over the bed, throw on more dirt—say 
three inches—and be sure to use such loamy 
soil as will not bake. 

‘‘When the sprouts are large enough to draw 
and plant, in lieu of drawing them up, as is usu- 
al, take a sharp knife and cut the slips off about 
three inches below the surface, and you will be 
surprised to see how soon the bed will be covered 
again with slips. Ican plant more ground with 
one bushel bedded in this way than you can 
from two bushels bedded in the usual way. Try 
Sa 


Wilderness, Cape Girdo, May 6th, 1869. 

Mystur Epyrtur, Eser.—Deer Sur: I don’t 
like to flatter; but the Rural World noosepaper 
is the greatest institushin out. 2 farmers can 
both sot by their hearth-stones and hold a con- 
versation on any subject connected with the 
farm. There never was sich opportunity offer- 
ed to swap I’d’z, 

Mystur Keith, ov Fransaway, says to greeze 
the young apple trees with hog’s liver, is good 
to prevent rabbits from barking them. Bad 
plan Mystur Keith. I’vea young orchard which 
I greazed with ransed bacon. It kept the rab 
bit away, but the trees did no good until I got 
corse sand-paper an gin’m a good rubing. U 
CI use saft soap; you’z 000 to C them’r trees 
grow black and slick. Never greeze a fruit tree 
--grease is good for machinery, or for old bri- 
dies an waggon gear—twon’t run fruit trees.— 
Saft soap’m an ye’r on the right track. 

Saft soap is a good institushin. Hexie, our 
better half, says as how itz better nor the bar 
soap to take cloze throu the fust water. It’za 











& large square, a field sown with grass, 





good thing to use on sum foax. A. 8. 





Regrafting With Healthy Scions. 

Reverting to the fact that a healthy graft will 
restore to health a feeble or unhealthy stock, ot 
which I will give some illustrations —I may 
state that about 1780 my father planted a row 
of fifty apple trees, in a deep, alluvial loam, most 
favorable to their growth, and all of one kind— 
the Nonesuch ; a favorite sort in those days. 
My attention was not drawn to these trees till 
between 1820 and 1830, and I then saw that 
their heads were masses of cankered branches, 
full of nests of the Aphis langina (woolly Aphis). 
These branches annually put forth vigorous, 
young shoots, which, after a warm season, died 
back one-third; and, after a cool, wet season, to 
nearly their base. If two or three consecutive 
seasons were dry and warm, the trees bore a 
considerable quantity of fine fruit ; but they were 
deformities, although I may add their stems 
were clean and healthy. 

I had previously tried my hand at renovating 
some old standard Crassane pears, full of can- 
kered shoots, by grafting on them some hardy 
kinds. I therefore took the old Nonesuch apple 
trees in hand; had them all beheaded, and 
grafted with a vigorous growing kind of apple, 
received under the name of Shepherd’s Fame ; a 
large fruit, but not the true kind. They grew 
most vigorously for some four or five or more 
years, and then showed symptoms of canker. I 
then found that the Nonesuch was so unhealthy 
astock that [should not be able to renovate the 
trees, not being of a persevering nature. I re- 
grafted all my grafts witn Dumelon’s Seedling 
on the Nonantum Wonder. From that day to 
this, not acanker shoot has made its appearance, 
and the heads of the trees are double the size 
of the Nonesuch when forty years old. 

I afterwards tried my hand at renovating 
some old Nonpareil trees, full of canker and 
disease, and fully succeeded in making them 
healthy and fertile, by grafting them with sorts 


hardy and not liable to canker. These trifling 
facts, which seem to require more words than 
they are worth, show precisely the effect of the 
graft upon the stock. Any fruit grower who 
happens to have planted apple or pear trees too 
tender for this climate or soil, has the remedy 
at hand, viz., regrafting.—[ Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

We commend this statement to the special 
notice of those who have old trees like the 
above. Try it; it will cost but little, and ifthe 
result be like what we take from the Chronicle— 
one of the best horticultural journals of Eng- 
land—the result will be of great value. Old 
apple and pear trees are not wanting among 
our readers—thus affording opportunities in 
abundance for making experiments. — Boston 
Cultivator. 

Porato Monsrrosirizs.— We have seen quite 
a number of specimens of abnormal growth in 
the potato this season. The variety was in 
every instance the Peach Blow. 

This variety is notorious for its hollow-heart- 
edness. In some instances it becomes a mere 
shell ; and the buds pushing through, rupture 
the skin, open a passage into the cavity, and 
torm a most suitable chamber for the early pro- 
duction of tubers. We thus have seen numer- 
ous potatoes formed, varying in size from half 
an inch to two inches in diameter. We see no 
value in the fact ; but it is rather a curiosity to 
have new potatoes produced within the old ones. 
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MEXICAN AGERATUM. 
The above flower is one that is well adapted 
to our climate, delighting in our hot suns and 
dry air, as might be inferred from whence it 


comes asanative—Mexico. Itis usually grown 
as a bedding flower ; that is, plants taken up in 
fall, kept over winter in the greenhouse, and 
young plants made from cuttingsin early spring 
and established in small pots; in this shape 
they can be purchased very cheap of all florists; 
and small plants set out the first week in May, 
commence to bloom as soon as fairly started a 
growing, and continue to grow and bloom dur- 
ing the whole summer, each plant forming a 
large, roundish clump, eighteen inches or two 
feet high, and as much across, covered with its 
clusters of blue, feathery, tassel-like flowers. 
It is also frequently used for massing—that is, 
whole beds or masses of it planted together; 
for which purpose it is, perhaps, as good as any 
blue flower we have, 

Vick says, they are ‘‘ valuable hardy annu- 
als.” We have never treated them as an an- 
nual (which is raising from seed every year), 
but doubtless they can be so grown; though 
the seed should be sown early in a hot bed, and 
afterwards hardened off and transplanted. 


Blue is the prevailing color of the Ageratum, 
though there are several white varieties, less 
common than the blue however. It is a vigor- 
ous, sturdy growing, hardy, summer flower, 
easily managed, and very desirable and useful. 
in garden decoration. 

From Bucnanan Co., Mo.—N. J. Colman, Esq.: 
The danger of frosts being over, I conclude to give 
you the prospects for fruit and the prospects for far- 
mers in this portion of the State. 

A great portion of the wheat sown last fall was badly 
injured by freezing; the early sown crops escaped un- 
injured. There was, however, a very large amount 
sown; and that sown early looks well, so I think the 
crop willbeafairone. Spring wheat, barley and oats 
look well; but it is threatened with the grasshoppers 
or locusts; the chances are now that a considerable 
portion of it will be badly injured, and perhaps in some 
localities destroyed. 

The fruit prospect is fine, the most promising, with 
the exception of peaches, that we have had for the 
last twenty years. There will be a few peaches on 
favorable localities. The apples, pears, cherries, plams, 
grapes and strawberries, never looked so well in my 
recollection in this country. We, however, fear that 
the grasshoppers will injure, if not destroy, our straw- 
berries—but at this time they promise an extraordinary 
crop. Fruit trees and grape vines have been planted 
rather largely in this part of the State this spring, and 
all are doing well, and fruit growers are in fine spirits. 

St. Joseph, Mo., May 16. H. M. V. 








° 
Vhe Vineyard. 
THE VINE IN ITALY. 

We give very full extracts from a series of 
letters written tothe New York Evening Mail, by 
Clark Bell. 

There is so wuch that is both entertaining 


and useful, that it will be read with great interest 
by our readers: 

On the Italian side of the Alps, even while 
you are still in Switzerland, the grape, the vine, 
and the culture seem wholly Italian, differing 
as widely in their characteristics as the people 
themselves; and on all the Italian slopes of the 
Alps down into the plains of Lombardy, the vine 
and its treatment is wholly different from that 
upon the French side. 

The vine on the Italian slope is planted 1n rows 
about twelve feet apart, and often a much greater 
distance, and these vines are suffered to grow 
to the height of six or seven feet, and then they 
are trained out on arude arbor, usually six or 
eight feet from the ground, so that the fruit is 
picked from underneath this overhanging arbor 
and from above the head of the picker. 

I saw in many vineyards the vine staked out 
laterally from the row, and trained and cultivated 
to this lateral stake, instead of an overhanging 
arbor; but this culture was exceptional and the 
former almost universal. 

This method of culture was in vogue at Domo 
Dosola, and all the villages after you pass the 
Italian frontier, on the Simplon route over the 
Alps, and indeed all through the country of the 
Italian lakes which are surrounded by moun- 
tains. 

It is safe in speaking of Italy to say that this 
culture is universal on all the southern slope of 
the Alps, and for the whole of Northern Italy 
in the region of the mountains, and until you 
strike the beautiful and fertile plains of Lom- 
bardy, where it wholly changes. 

In the valleys of the rivers that flow down 
from the high Alps into the lakes of Italy, the 
silk-worm tree is largely grown and constantly 
in connection with the vine. The vine will be 
planted in rows and trained on its arbor trellis; 
then a row of the mulberry trees will be planted 
twenty to thirty feet apart, and sometimes even 
more, and oftentimes crops of cereals will be 
grown in the strip of land between the row of 
vines and the row of trees. 

The vine itself is wholly different as you reach 
Italy, and is very much larger and more luxuri- 
ant than in France or Switzerland. 

The contrast is extraordinary in the vine be- 
tween Italy and-the French portion of Switzer- 
land. 

I saw between Domo Dosola and Baveno, on 
Lake Maggiore, as I drove along the valley of 
the Italian river, grape vines at least seven 
inches in diameter, looking almost like trees, 
which, I have no doubt, were not as old as the 
Swiss vines I examined at Sion, a century old, 
but not two inches in diameter. 

The vine in this portion of Italy more resem- 
bles in its strength and luxuriance the vines in 
America, frequently spreading and reaching over 
a large arbor, and more luxuriant and strong in 
growth than in Western New York or the cele- 
brated vineyards at Hammondsport, N. Y.; more 
like the growth I have observed in Kansas or 
have heard described in California. 

IN NORTHERN ITALY. 

As you leave the mountains and strike the 
broad, fertile, and beautiful plains of Lombardy, 
which seemed to me to be the very garden of 
Europe, you encounter a wholly different method 
of cultivation. 

To commence with, this is the most fertile, 
productive, and highly-cultivated land of all 
Europe. We have in America no cultivation of 
soils that I am familiar with, except in gardens 
or in single and isolated instances, that at all 
compares with this portion of Italy. 














Throughout all this extensive and oy) 
country are planted, in rows of from sixty to one 
hundred feet apart, the mulberry tree, which jg 
always pruned square off at the top, and whic) 
no matter how old, is never allowed to grow high, 
These trees are planted usually from twelve 4, 
twenty feet apart in the row, and between these 
rows of trees crops are planted and grown of 
roots, cereals, and in some cases grass and even 
meadow. The face of the country, therefor 
resembles one vast orchard, or rather garde, 
with the mulberry trees set thus regularly anj 
carefully throughout it. 


At the root of each of these mulberry treg , 


are planted the vines, and never less than three 


roots, and sometimes as many as even seven or 


eight are thus planted at the base of each of the 
trees, and the vine trained direct into the tree, 
The tree and the vine oftentimes planted 4 
about the same time grow thus together, the 
tree even supporting the vine and bearing the 
burden of its fruit. 
This culture prevails about Milan, Florence, 


Genoa, Turin, and, indeed, all of Northern Italy, | 
In some parts the tree thus supporting the vine | 


was willow, and sometimes fruit trees, but with 
occasional exceptions near Florence on the bill 
sides, and in some parts of Tuscany, I observed 
no other culture. 

There is much to be said in favor of this cul 
ture, as the grape thus allowed to spread and 
planted so sparsely must needs produce enor- 
mously, as all know who have observed in our 
own country what astonishing results are often 
seen from a single vine when thus allowed to 
grow into a tree. 

It is very ancient at all events, for the old 
classic writers, in speaking of the vines, often 
allude to them as growing in the trees, and for 
centuries this has been the Italian sysiem of 
culture. The system of close pruning, as prac 
ticed in France and Germany, is wholly discard 
ed, and the soil is nowhere devoted, 80 to say, 
exclusively to the vine, but ever used for crops 
and for the silk-worm, whose labor formsa very 
important product of Italy. 

In many parts of Italy the vine thus planted 
is festooned from one tree to another in the row, 
by the extension of the growth of the plant, 


as to connect the whole row of trees by the most 


graceful festoons of the vine, and nothing can 
excel the beauty of this manner of culture, a8 
the distance the trees are apart make the branch- 
es of the vine bend down and form the most 
graceful and picturesque effects. 

[Conelusion in our next.] 


eamnaineennidaaircitchitin 
WHEN TO CUT TIMBER. 

Eps. Rurat Wor.ip: Having seen the re 
marks of J. C. H., of Brunswick, Howard (o., 
Mo., in your valuable paper, I was forcibly 
struck with the truth of them, confirmed by the 
experience of many years of practice. 

He says that August is the month to cnt our 
oak timber ; he also might have added hickory 
of avy kind. I have worked in timber, and e 
perimented as to the best time to cut timber to 
make it last well; and by actual observation 
have come to the conclusion, that from the 15th 
of August to the 15th of September, is the best 
month in the year. Timber cut then, worms 
will not enter. The bark will remain on for 
about twelve months and then, when moved, 
fall off itself without any trouble. But, my 
brother farmers will say the season, then, is 100 
hot to labor in the timber. Admitted : but, one 
tree cut then, is worth three cut in the winter; 
and ifa person can only cut his timber down atthis 
time, he is not necessitated to then work it up; 
but can let it lay till the winter following, and 
it will do as well as being worked «t the tm 
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when cut—and at his leisure, if it is two years 
after, he can then work it up. 

Hickory timber cut at that time makes good 
rails, that will last nearly as well as oak.— 
But unfortunately for our farmers, they are 
under the necessity (or do it) of cutting all or 
most of their timber in the winter months; and 
timber will decay cut in those months in this 


climate sooner than in any other month in the 
year. A. T. 





Bovuquet.—Hearing a good linguist pronounce 
this word the other day, as if it had been spelt 
bo kay, I was induced to ask him his reason for 
doing so, when he gave me the following infor- 
mation, which may interest some of your readers: 
The word, as we are accustomed to seeing it 
spelt, isa French perversion of two Tartar-Arabic 
words, bo, beautiful, and ka, perfume: hence, 
the original meaning of the word bouquet is any- 
thing which possesses a beautiful perfume. 

In like manner, the luscious Tokay wine (of 
which the Austrian Emperor is reputed to be as 
fond as the King of Prussia was of Champagne) 
is indebted for its name to the two Arabic words, 
to, royal or imperial, and ka, perfume. When, 
therefore, connoisseurs speak of their wines 
having a “‘beautiful bouquet,” they are correctly 
using the word in its original sense, but they 
are incorrectly and unwittingly using the adjec- 
tive twice—first in English, and then in Arabic. 
—W. T., in Gard. Chron. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Completion of the Pacific Railway. 

One of the most stupendous works of the age, was 
completed on the 10th of May, 1869, viz—the Pacific 
Railroad uniting with bonds of steel the East and the 
West of the United States. As a work of indomitable 
perseverance of the progressive spirit of the age, and 
eminently of the American idea of progress, it stands 








unrivalled. Railroads, we are told were known andj purp 


used by the Egyptians when the Pyramids were built, 
that is, as far as a grooved track for carriages and a 
proper grading of the road bed were concerned—or 
rather where not much of any grade had to be over- 
come. The motor that now moves a load equal to a 
thousand horses, is of very recent date and not a hun- 
dred years old. Prior to the year 1830, there were but 
& few miles of railroad in the United States. One 
railway 16 miles long (if memory serves) in Massa- 
chusetts ; one of about the same length from Albany 
to Schenectady, N. Y., and one of about twelve miles 
running out of Baltimore, Md.—comprised the whole 
list. These respective roads were furnished with loco- 
motives from England. Now we have in the United 
States forty thousand miles of railway from almost 
6very point, and more in process of construction. The 
first passenger from California, all rail, arrived in 
Chicago, Thursday, 13th of May. 

Our space does not allow us to go further into detail 
as to recent improvements in rail cars, brakes, &c., or 


memorable event—the laurel silver-tip tie, the golden 
spike, and the golden hammer in the hands of the 
Governor that drove it, &c., &c. 

Much of the country traversed by the Pacific rail- 
way is known as the Western Plains, and a portion 
even as a desert; this will not be improved very rapidly, 
because it is subject to drouths, and can not be suc- 
cessfully cultivated, unless irrigated. But this also 
has been demonstrated as feasible by that peculiar 
people the Mormons. By the way, Mormonism is 
doomed—it can ‘‘not stand even one railroad,” Brig- 
ham Young’s dictum to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

We heartily join in wishing great success to this 
noble undertaking ; but hope, also, that all men high 
or low, who have on this great route constructed man 
traps in order te make money, will be dealt with ac- 
cording to the strictest letter of the law. We can 
afford to wait awhile until the safety of the route has 
been fully demonstrated, and you reader had better 
make up your mind to the same opinion, 








fue Epitors’ Convention.—Our columns are so 
crowded this issue that we can only note, that on the 
19th inst., the Press Association of Missouri assem- 
bled at Polytechnic Hall, and on Thursday made an 
excursion on the I. M. R.R. We shall give in our 
next the proceedings, and an account of the country 
and its surroundings as seen on thetrip. We pub- 
lish in this number the Address delivered on the oc- 
casion. 


~~~. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Tue Uriiizarion oF THE Corn Pant: 
inson, 44 Holliday St., Baltimore, Md. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Dickinson we are put 
in possession of a copy of the above useful pamphlet. 

tt enters into the question of the insufficiency of 
paper making material ; shows that—Moritz Diamant, 
a native of Bohemia, discovered that the fibre of the 
husks, stalks and leaves of Indian corn could be used 
with success for this purpose, and that in all its prop- 
erties and qualities it was equal, and in some respects 
superior, to the fibre ofrags. The cost of preparing 
the maize fibre for paper pulp by the process intro- 
duced by Diamant was, however, too great to bring it 
into successful competition with rag fibre, until the 
Chevalier Auer de Welsbach, director of the Imperial 
printing establishment at Vienna, and superintendent 
of the Imperial paper mills at Schlogelmuhl, under the 
auspices and at the expense of the Austrian govern- 
ment, undertook a series of experiments which finally 
resulted in bringing the invention to the highest de- 
gree of perfection, and has now made the manufacture 
of corn fibre one of the established industrial pursnits 
of his country. 
He has found that by a very simple and inexpensive 
process, the corn plant (that is to say the husks, stalks, 
and leaves,) is capable of yielding three products: 
Ist. 25 per cent. of a long fibre which can be spun 
like flax, hemp or jute, and woven into coarse fabrics. 
2d. 20 per cent. of short fibre, which is readily con- 
verted into pulp for making every variety of paper. 
8d. 15 per cent. of gluten, which can be used as a food 
for cattle, and also for distillation and manufacturing 
urposes. 





D, A. Dick- 


In Austria, the gluten, that constitutes 15 per cent, 
of the product, has been used with success in improving 
the quality of poor flour, which, by this addition, is 
converted into excellent bread. 

It has also been employed for manufacturing pur- 
poses—as food for cattle, ground and mixed with 
other substances, as in the employment of oil cake. 
The process of manufacture as set forth in the speci- 
fications atthe Patent office, is extremely simple, The 
humblest laborer can understand it and practice it with 
success. Even a steam boiler is not necessary, when 
only small quantities are to be prepared—in which 
case a common wash-kettle, nay even a pot, may be 
used with effect. 

We have seen samples of cloth, and samples of paper 
for every purpose, of the very highest quality, from 
the finest tissue, the best of legal parchment, to the 
heaviest wrapping paper, so that no doubt remains of 
its adaptability. 

We have here in Missouri an abundance of water for 
every such purpose—the Missouri, Meramec, White, 
Current, Little, Big, Gasconade, Osage, Lamine, and 
Black River, in the Southern portion of the State; 
and the Platte, Grand, Chariton, Cuivre and Salt 
Rivers, in the Northern portion. 

We commend the attention of citizens, generally, 
and capitalists in particular, to this great opporta- 





to give in detail all the ceremonies connected with this 





nity ef opening-up in our State one of the grandest 
branches of industry that has ever been presented.— 
Why should aotevery stream have her mills, bleach- 
eries, dye-works, foundries, breweries, distilleries, and 
the hundreds of imdustries in. which: power and water, 
mineral and agri products, can unite and bless 
our noble State? 


— 

No Sxcrs in Heaven: By Mrs. E. H. J. Cleave- 
land, Clark & Maynard, N. Y. 

We are laid under obligations to the South-western 
Book and Publishing Co., fora copy.of this elegant 
little work. Jt is a series of igious poems, 
that breathe afervent and poetic spirit. The authoress 
is full of nature as well as religion, and adorns her 
inspiration with images of sea Se sky, and gurgling 
brooks. While its beauty will add a gem to the parler 
table, its genuire feeling will awaken pleasurable 
feelings in the minds of its readers. 


Haney’s Ant or Tramina Anruats. Jessie Ha- 
ney & Co., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 

Through the kindness of the publishers, we are put 
in possession of a copy of this very nicely done-yp 
work. itis not a mere “eatch-penny” compilation, 
but exhibits careful selection and judicious arrange- 
ment. The article on the Training of Horses furnish- 
es excellent hints, and the work will be found espe- 
cially interesting to the young folks. It brea 
the spirit of kindness, and in every instance appeals 
to instinct and affection as the grand controlling in- 
fluences. 


Tue Manvuracturer anv BuitpER, Western & Co, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 

This new claimant to public favor is well gotten up, 
bas excellent illustrations, and a great amount of 
first-class reading. There is so much that is adapted 
to the wants of every-day life, that we will frequently 
refer to its columns for information on important 
household points. 


>> 
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Hans Parriox Le Connorn.—Jacob L. Bowman, fa- 
miliarly known under the above nom de plume, died 
at the Sisters’ Hospital in this city, on Friday night, 
May 14th. 
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Sesrieut Bantam Eaes.—We were most kindly 
presented with a setting of eggs of these most beau- 
tifal fowls, by Stephen Brock, Esq., for which he will 
please accept our thanks. 


A New Trap.—We have reesived from the Light- 
ning Trap Company, of New York, one of their Traps 
advertised on our last page. They speak of it as 
follows: That it winds ap by a coiled ing, &e.; 
sets itself five or six times at once winding; drives 
pikes through the animal springing it, and by the aet 
of resetting throws off the animal and is ready for the 
next victim. They say that immense numbers aro 
being sold by agents inevery part of the country. 


inti 


THE WEATHER 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 22D. 


This week has been on the whole cold, and umpre' 
possessing. Growth hasbeen feeble. Corn is coming 
up badly, and the cut worms doing much damage.— 
The 16th was warm and pleasant, but the sky began 
to cloud and a cold rain set in, keeping up the general 
backwardness. The cool nights set very much against 
growth, and the different kinds of worms are having 
a fine time. The eureulio is not as bad as usual, but 
the several ‘‘loo are hard at work. 
The grand holiday of insect life is not yet at hand. 

Mean of the week, 58.°66. 

Maximum on the 16th, 82°. 

Minimum on the 19th, 50°. 

Range, 32°. 














Wass ror Frouir Trees.—Last year an expe- 
rienced fruit grower, the owner of a fine orch- 
ard near Nia river, Western New York, 
wrote us that, in the care of his trees, he had 
practiced one simple method with eminent 
guecess. He takes lye from leached ashes, 
mixes a little grease with it; heats it quite warm, 
and with a syringe throws it up into all parts 
of the trees, branches and trunk. It will effec- 
tually kill all kinds of caterpillars, and al! kinds 
of worms that are either infesting the trees in 
nests or running over the bark. Trees treated 
‘in this manner were exceedingly healthy, beau- 
tiful and vigorous in appearance, possessing & 
emooth, glossy bark, and bore the best ones ip 
the country. The remedy is easy and cheap. 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orrice oF THE RurAL WorRLD AND VALLEY Farmer, 
St. Louis, May 24, 1869. 

The week closed with general inactivity in the pro- 
duce market. There was a fair order demand for flour, 
but the market was quiet at unchanged prices. In 
wheat the week closed with alanguid demand. Win- 
ter, which fell off 5@10@15c on Friday, declined 5c 
more on choice, and with a dull irregular market sales 
of medium were made ata still greaterdecline. Spring 
also fell off 1@2c. The stock of sound merchantable 
corn in elevator and store still continues light, and 
the market is buoyant and firm. Oats were more firm 
than on Friday in consequence of an active demand, 
but prices were still easier to buyers. 
and lower, closing with a downward tendency. 

We give some of the pringipal sales showing the 
range of the market, as follows : 

Tosacco—We quote stems nominal at $1@1 75; 
scraps nominal at $2@3; factory lugs and-green and 
frosted planters’ lugs, $4 75@5 75; sound planters’ do, 
free of frost, $5 75@7; common leaf, $7 to $8 50; 
medium, dark new, $8 60 to $10; good, dark new, $10 
@1; black wrappers, $10@16; medium bright, $15@ 
$22; bright Kentucky and Virginia, $25@60; dark 
factory, dried, old leaf, $9@10 50; colory do, $11@15. 

Corron—We note sales of 30 bales mixed, a shade 
better than low middling, at 26}c, and 6 bales middling 
at 27c # tb. 

Hemp—Quiet. Sales 15 bales fancy undressed for 
twine spinning at $170 $ ton. 

Friour—Sales 110 bbls low fall super, $4 50@4 75; 
587 fall super and spring XX, $5 to $5 25@5 30; 92 
XX fall, $6 874 to $7 90; 135 fancy do, $9 to $9 75, 
and 83 do, $11 # bbl. 

Rye Fiovur—Sales on orders 56 bbls city, $6 50 to 
$6 76 % bbl, delivered. 

Wueat—Spring: Sales 400 sks No. 3 at p. t. $1 08; 
672 No. 2 at $1 10; 210 No. lat $113; 530 fancy club 
at$1 20. Winter: Sales white, 700 sks thin at $1 26; 
542 choice and fancy at $1 75@l1l 85. Red: 1 car 
thin delivered, and 64 sks at $1 15; 76 Mediterranean 
at $1 16; 325 choice and strictly do at $1 70@1 75@ 
1 78; 135 fancy at $1 80 

Corn—Sales in bulk 3 cars mixed and yellow, part 
elevator and part on track at 60c; 3 cars white, del., 
part in the ear, 65c; 320 bushels fancy white, 72c. In 
second-hand sacks: 111 sks mixed, 64c; 280 sks choice 
and fancy white, 72@73c. In new gunnies: 60 sks 
mixed, 65c; 441 do mixed and yellow, 68c; 467 choice 
white, 72c; 473 do fancy do, 74c. 

Oats—Sales 613 sks, mixed and black, small part 
in second-hand sacks, 67@67ic; 1,300 sks mixed, 
bleached white and white, 68c. 

Rrz—Sales 38 sks at $1 14, and 34 sks at $1 10. 

Butrer—-Choice yellow dairy steady at 30@32c; 
country store do, 26@28c; mixed and white neglected 
and nominal at 16 to 20@25c, as in quality. 

Eaas—Receipts large; market dull and easier at 
14@l15c # doz, shipper’s count and recounted. 

‘ Cuickens—Plenty and dull at $4 to $4 25@4 40% 
ozen. 

Hay—Market heavy except for choice and fancy 
Timothy. Sales 11 bales and 2 cars common tight 
pressed, $21@22; 1 car good ordinary do at $23, all 
delivered; 31 bales loose and 1 car prime tight on track 
at $24; 23 bales fancy at $31 per ton. 

Potatozs—Dull. Sales 224 sks mixed, 50c; 1 car 
bulk Michigan peachblows at 624c, delivered, and a 
small lot Illinois peachblows, in sacks, at 624c per 
bushel. 

Serps—Very little selling. We note sales of 14 sks 
flax at $2 25; 250 bus Hungarian by a dealer at $1 40, 
sks in, and small lot Millet at same. 

Brerries—Gooseberries and strawberries are arriv- 
ing freely, and were reasonably plenty at the fruit 
depots and in the markets to-day. Strawberries are 
selling at 75c to $1 75 per gallon, slightly damaged 
ones at the inside price, and gooseberries at $3 50@4 
50 per bushel. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

CatrLe—Transactions in live stock on Saturday 
were exceedingly meagre, unimportant and scarcely 
worthy of record. 

We have noticed but very few receipts of cattle, and 
sales have also been light; and very small arrivals and 
sales of hogs, with no reported receipts or sales of sheep. 

We give the following as the doings in cattle and 
hogs on Saturday : 

PACIFIC STOCK YARDS. 


Cattle—Sales : 
No. Weight. Price. No. Weight. Price. 
17 18,540 $5 25] 11 14,180 $5 40 
1 1,130 6 00 | 17 18,790 4 25 
2 2,110 6 00 | 17 18,620 5 50 
1 1,290 6 00] 18 18,620 5 50 
Hogs—Sales : 


14 hogs weighing 3,000 lbs at $8 623; 40 weighing 
8,835 at $6. 


Rye was dull 











“Give us this Day our Daily Bread.” 
A beggar boy stood at the rich man’s door— 

“ T’m houseless and friendless, and faint and poor,” 
Said the beggar boy, as the tear drop rolled 

Down his thin cheek, blanched with want and cold. 
“Oh! give me a crust from your board to-day, 


” 


To help the beggar boy on his way! 
“Not acrust, not a crust,” the rich man said ; 
“ Be off, and work for your daily bread.” 


The rich man went to the parish church, 

His face grew grave as he trod the porch, 

And the thronging poor, and untaught mass, 
Drew back to let the rich man pass. 

The service began, the choral hymn 

Arose and swelled through the long aisles dim ; 
Then the rich man knelt, and the words he said 
Were, “ Give us this day our daily bread!” 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

Cot. Cotman: This is a “free fight,” we take 
it, on the ‘‘ woman question,” and the ring is 
open to all. Though we have had but one 
round, we are sadly disabled—for you must 
know that the tremendous and stunning blows 
of that “orphan” came near annihilating us. We 
almost collapsed: have recovered somewhat, 
however, and have taken an extra kink in our 
mortal coil, hoping to survive long enough to 
confess and retract. 

We are convinced that ‘“‘ the majority of wo- 
men do not desire to vote”—for what more reli- 
able authority could one ask, than that of an 
“orphan with no natural protector?” We 
“withdraw our philanthropy,” and ‘repent in 
sack-cloth and ashes” — having “cast pearls 
before swine.” 

Magnanimousorphan! Martyr school-mam ! 
If she is compelled to exercise the right of suf- 
frage, she will do soto defend her male friends 
from the would-be voting women. 

Gentlemen, can you resist this touching ap- 
peal to your tender sympathies? She is a 
school-mam and an orphan, without a protec- 
tor. Open your hearts and your arms to her, 
for you have the assurance that she will trust 
you—yes, more, she will defend you. Seek ref- 
uge all ye fearful, under the shadow of her pro- 
tecting wing! 

We believe, with the school-mam, in a “‘dis- 
tinction of sex,” and (begging her pardon for 
enlarging upon the original idea) we go farther 
than the physical difference, giving sex to men- 
tality, also. We believe it requires a combina- 
tion of the two elements, male and female, to 
make a unit. Either, alone, is but a fraction of 
the whole. Lach is indispensable to the other, 
throughout the entire creation. Where one of 
these influences is withdrawn the work is neces- 
sarily imperfect, because it /acks an essential 
element. As well might we say that the father’s 
influence shall be shut off at home, because it 
is the mother’s special province there; that he 
shall have no voice in the household economy 





‘lof “irrepressible” orphan appeared. 








or the family government, because he does not 
labor in the kitchen, and nature has not design- 
ed him to bear children—as that woman shail 
have no part or lot in civil government, because 
she does not till the soil and bear arms for her 
country. She does what is braver, for it requires 
more hardships and sacrifices: she bears sons 
and daughters for her country. And shall she 
have no voice in deciding how they and she 
shall be governed? We used to think so, Mr. 
Editor, but that was before the irrefutable logic 
Now, we 
stand convicted. 

She says if woman considers herself the equal 
of man and capable of taking care of herself, 
she must give half the pavement if she does not 
want to be jostled ; secure her own horse and 
help herself out of her own buggy ; and, in ad- 
dition to that, we have no doubt she would be 
obliged to pick up her own handkerchief and 
lace her own boots. Dear, dear, what awful 
sacrifices! Only think of it, Mr, Editor, how 
overwhelming the loss of these attentions to an 
independent, self-reliant woman! She can no 
longer sweep through the centre of the pave- 
ment, driving gentlemen into the streets, sim- 
ply because they are gentlemen, and would not 
be rude to her. What a trial for a brave and 
masterly horsewoman, to dismount and secure 
her own steed! Ah! well, these are difficulties 
not dreamed of in our philosophy! But, we 
see now; for how could we /ail to see in the 
light of such ducid arguments? 

She says we must accustom ourselves to the 
oath and coarse jest, for we shall hear them at 
the polls. 

Did it never occur to her that if the polls is 
the only place where we hear the oath and 
coarse jest, it is because women do not go there? 

That thought, Mr. Editor, is no doubt an out- 
growth of the old depravity ; but it would sug- 
gest itself. 

She begs most beseechingly, for the sake of 
the holy light in which a gentleman regards 
woman, that she be not dragged forth as an 
object of criticism. If she were not a school-mam 
and an orphan, we should feel forced to remind 
her that woman has always been the special 
object of man’s irony and wit. She has ever 
been the theme of his most cutting satires; has 
been a target for Sarcasm’s sharp-shooter, in 
all ages—and ever will be, till she fortifies and 
defends herself. 

See what a precious little morsel she offers to 
female vanity in closing her able, eloquent and 
logical effusion on the “ Irrepressible Conflict.” 
She says: ‘‘After all we wield the power; we 
will make our sweet-hearts cast their votes to 
suit us,” ; 

We would inquire which is the better way to 
exercise that power—openly and honestly, or slyly 
and artfully? Will the school-mam give us some 
instruction in this matter of voting by proxy? It 
does not work in our case. We lay noclaims to 
a sweet-heart who would allow us to control his 
conscience. Our man has brains enough to de- 
cide for himself, and principle enough to carry 
out his convictions. And he who has not, is 
unworthy and disqualified to exercise the elect- 
ive franchise. In our unregenerate state, Mr. 
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MANUFACTURED BY THEM AT 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 


To Farmers and Threshermen! 


It should be for your mutual interest 
to buy and employ the VERY BEST Threshing Ma 
chines in use. The Farmer desires to have his Grain 
Threshed, Cleaned and Saved, to the best advantage, 
and the Thresher should desire to obtain the best and 
most improved style of Machine, in order to meet the 
Farmers’ wants, and at the same time do the work 
expeditiously and with profit. Consideration is asked 
to some of the claims advanced in favor of the Nichols 
& Shepard Machines over other kinds. 


Some of the Points of Excellence and Superiority: 
The Plan of Separation is entirely 


different. No ‘Canvass Apron,” **Raddles,”’ *Beat- 
ers,” nor “Pickers,” are used. The Straw is thorough- 
ly agitated by means of “lifting fingers,” that begin 
to shake the st:aw the instant it leaves the cylinder, 
and can be adjusted (even while the machine is run- 
ning), 80 as to give the straw avy necessary amount 
of shaking, thus ensuring a perfect separation, in all 
kinds and conditions of Grain, and equally when the 
Machine is “crowded” to its fullest threshing capac- 
ity, as when threshing at ordinary speed, A marked 
advantage over other kinds, which have but limited 
facilities for separation at best, and act on all kinds 
of straw in the same manner. 

The Superior Separating Qualities 
of the ‘Vibrator’ thus furnish a large additional 
profit to the Threshermen from increased earnings; 
and at the same time it is safe to say that the extra 
saving of grain to the Farmer, over the best of other 
Machines, is far more than enough to pay all the 
threshing bills. 

The Remarkable Simplicity of Con- 
michine of the “Vibrator” as compared with other 





méchines, is very striking. It uses but 10 Pulleys 
Wd face wheels, where others have 35 to 45; only 19 
Boxes, where others have 26 to 34; only 9 Shafts, 
where others have 13 to 16; only 3 Belts (besides 
stacker belt), where others have 7 to 10; only 2 Cog 
Wheels, where others have 6 to 8, or more; only 19 
journals and places to be lubricated, where others 
have 32 to 40 or more. The consequent ease of man- 
agement, durability, freedom from breakages, cheap- 
ness of repairing, ease of draft and adaptation to 
general use, is strikingly manifest. 
lis Machine Leaves No “Litterings’’ 
or “Scatterings” under the Machine. The dirty and 
unprofitable “cleaning up” necessary with others, is 
entirely avoided in the “Vibrator.” When the last 
bundle is fed, the work is all done, and the Machine 
ready to pullup. Another good item of profit, as well 
as comfort, to Farmers and Threshermen. 

The Fan Mill is Large and Capacious, 
with ample blast to take out all the foul stuff, and 
clean the grain fit for market, and yet not “blow any 
over.” Grain Deavers and Miuugrs frequently pay 
an extra price for grain coming from this Machine. 

The Sieves are Very Large, measuring 
over eleven square feet of surface, and can easily take 
care of all the grain that comes to them. Never re- 
quire “poking” or “scraping,” and do not “clog” nor 
fill up. They. run for hours and days without the 
watchful care so necessary with many others. 

The “Vibrator” cannot be “clogged” 
or “choked up” by any thing that can be fed through 
a cylinder. Hence it is peculiarly adapted to handle 
Long or Wet Straw, “Blended ” Grain, Long Oats, Ba, - 
ley, Rye, etc., where other machines often entirely fail, 
or work imperfeetly. 

For Flax and Timothy Seed it is de- 
eidedly advantageous, having no Beaters, Pickers, nor 
Shafts, to ‘“‘wind” or impede the free passage of the 





straw. It THRESHES, CLEANS and SAvEs, these seeds 
equally as well and easy as it does Grain, and only 
requires a change of Sieves to change from one to the 
other. 

Many Farmers say it is More Profita- 
ble to employ the Nichols & Shepard *‘Vibrator” attull 
prices, than any other Thresher for nothing, and they 
generally command an extra price per bushel. Tux 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD 


S 
a 





IMPROVED 


“Triple Gear” Horse Powers. 
Unequalled for Durability, Ease o 


draft, cheapness of repairs, and convenience, Is adap- 


ted to all kinds of Machines. Is sold separately if 
desired, and “speeded” to take the place of ary other. 
Parties having worn out or broken down Powers of 
of other makes, are invited to buy and try this, and See 
the difference. 

The “Vibrator” Machines are sold on 
a broad and unvarnished Warranty. They stand on 
their own merits, and ask no favors but au impartial 


For more full particulars about these 
superior machines, call on Agents who sell owr Ma- 
chines, or apply to us for Illustrated Circulars and 
Price List, (sent free on applieation,) giving full de- 
scription, and numerous testimonials from parties that 
have used them. Address, 

NICHOLS & SHEPARD, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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WANTED—Agents, $2000 


A YEAR AND EXPENSES, 

We want a male and female Agent in every town 
and county in the South and West, to introduce and 
sell our celebrated Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine. 
This machine makes the genuine lock stitch, alike 
on both sides, and is adapted to all kinds of sewing. 
It will stitch, tuck, cord, bind, braid, hem, fell, gath- 
er and embroider in the neatest manner. The price 
of this machine is from twenty to twenty-five dol- 
lars cheaper than any other first-class machine in 
the market. Every machine warranted. Circulars 
and samples of work furnished upon application, 
either in person or by mail. Address the Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company, office and salesroom 407 
and 409 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. ap3 3m] 


STRAWBERRY BOXES. 


We have on hand and for sale the patent TUCK 
or LOCK Quart Strawberry Box, with hollow bot- 
tom, put together without tacks; can be made by 
the pickers in the field as they walk. The best and 
cheapest box yet made. Also, crates holding 24 
quarts each. Those growing 


Been yO LEPPERIRTES 
AND BLACKBERRIES, 


Will find nothing equal to this box anywhere. NO 
ORDERS for LESS than 500 quart boxes or 25 
crates received. Prices of the material in St. Louis: 

for boxes, one cent each—crates, 25 cents each. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, Fruit Commission House, 
612 North Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


A large stock of plants. Orders filled as received. 
Sent only by Express. At least half the amount 
must accompany the order—balance, GC. O. D. 

Price, $3 per 1000; 10,000 for $25; 100,000 for 








$200. Persons wanting large lots, NEED NOT ORDER 
ALL AT ONE TIME. Address, J. F. BARNETT, 
may22-4t Louisiana, Mo. 
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f| The grain, instead of passing over an Eniles 











THE ST. LOUIS INVINCy 
VIBRATOR 


THRESHING MAC8 


The wants of grain growers and thresh 
machine that will thoroughly thresh and sep. 
grain with ease and rapidity, has induced y 
fect the Vibrator Principle in the constr 
Threshing Machines; and our long experiey 
line of business has enabled us to make the 
MOST PERFECT THRESHER 

GRAIN SAVER IN THE Wo; 

We would desire those who wish to pop; 
EMPLOY Threshing Machines, to remembert) 
St. Louis Invincible Vibrator you will find 

A Macaine that is the embodiment of the 

TRUE PRINCIPLE 
of constructing Grain Separators, 

It is made perfectly simple. The plan of « 
tion is such that there is no complexity of my 



































and tossed by means of a Picker, » Raddle 
Beater, receives all the agitation necessary fy 

THOROUGH SEPARATIO 
from Vibrating Forks, ranged on a plain g 
surface over which it passes. By this simple 
separation a 


More Satisfactory Rest 

is obtained than by any other method in 

A Macuine that can separate with gasz 

p1TY all the grain that can be fed through the 
and will SAVE IT ENTIRE. 


This is important to the farmer who emplo 










a pi 
















chine, as grain passed to the straw pile in Bren, 
can never be recovered. fs in 
It will be found to Save En,,,,, 
Grain to Pay the Threshing§..,,, 
A Macaine that can not be “ cLogaep,” n 
what condition the straw is in or how fag the 
“ CROWDED.” 
A Macurne that is so closed in at the si@ii awess « 
decked over at the top, that the interior is pay, 
from damage or decay, and the grain is page ™P* 
from “littering.” b dispar 
CLEANS UP AS IT GOES ALO: t 
A Macaine that is made out of the best of less in 
and in a workmanlike manner, the DUR Bat b 
of which can not be estimated by a compa _— 
other machines. ° rieeping 
A Maczaine that, owing to the simplici i 
struction, has FEWER POINTS OF iin on 
and is consequently less liable to get out ol any d 
than any other machine made. 
A Maocurns that is “ EASY OF DRAFT,’ BiB hav. 
not use up your teams. 
A Macuine that, in every particular, willp brery } 
what its name indicates, yy Mp tt his: 
“INVINCIBLE.” | 
These are a few of the POINTS of EXCB at anc 
which we claim for the St, Louis Invincs 
Tor, and which can be appreciated by eve at t 
operator of Threshing Machines. ™ 
We are making the celebrated pryre ae 
TREBLE GEAR HORSE POWE Watch 
which, for EASE OF DRAFT, DURABILITY AMR 
is superiorto any in use, Our Double Geq@pgeenba 
are made very strong, and run very light Bi, they y 
WE MAKE THREE SIZES OF MACE ¥ 
Our small size, 25-inch cylinder, wilt ee their ch 
horse double gear power, is especially 90GB, 
farmer’s own bon Res do a light threshing keeper 
This is run only by belt with a jack. W Uprices s 
of machine we also furnish an eight be 
gear power, to be driven in the same mal httuade 
eight or ten Horse Machine, 30-inch , by oc 
adapted for parties doing a threshing bas 
can furnish this Machine ates — . doubt 
jack or with side gear, as may SIT OOs 
for this size, eal a “geared machin they m: 
run steadier and will better admit of beim, | 
ed than a “belt Machine ;” and, with our 
IMPROVED SIDE GES ated 
they are as free from breakage a8 macb! ed di 
made. We also make a Steam Th 0” manu 
cylinder, which we can furnish complet 
able Engine. We would call the atten app 
customers to the fact that, as the demant! 
ing Machines is likely to be large this « es retail 
wish to get a St. Louis Invincible V ibrato 
necessary to send in your orders cow's! 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PA IROBR 






AND PRICE LIST. 
KINGSLAND, FERGUS0 


MANUFACTUM 


823 North Second St., St. 
mayl5—4teow 
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ALTHAM WATCHES. 





y¢American Watch is superior in accuracy 
keeper, and in substantial value, to its im- 
irals, is now generally conceded by the intelli- 
neso made as to renderimperfection a physical 
lity. 
gestion now is: “ Which is the pest Ameri- 
oh?” Then follows: “ Which thoroughly 
is really the cheapest? ” 












We answer: 


m Watches have stood the test of time— 


is the original seat of American watch-mak- 










fides of making our own watches—and mak- 


piece by machinery specially adapted to it, 


7 Best apiece lost or broken may at once 
vith BASE aed exactly by another of its sort— 
hrough the im : - 

gihere; and here it has been carried to per- 
who empl prery year since the start has witnessed im- 
ww pile in 

sin machinery, processés, and workman- 
Save KilBed waiches are now made at Waltham as 
reshing yuanywhere, as the vast and ever-widening 
a ea ft them abundantly proves. 
in at the sigmaness of the American Watch has incited 
interior is pam , : pate 
grain is J tempts at rivalry, which we are nowise in- 

bdisparage. All of these are hopeful, and 
DES ALO Pp . ‘ 
the best of simproye with experience and the lapse 
La - But buyers must feel greater confidence in 

Keeping of a watch from this pioneer con- 
.e simplici : : 
RTS OF win one manufactured by any of its young 
jo got out OME ny donot, we urge them to inquire of their 
' DRAFT,” Mirohave bought and carried the American 


salar, willp fvery purchaser may have a guarantee, if 


SLE.” ; 


hat his watch shall give entire satisfaction. 


S of EXCB nt and signal have been the improvements 
g INVINCIB' 
od by eve at the Waltham manufactory, that the 
: juve not only been enabled to make better 
SE POWER: Watches, but they now sell them for fewer 
Lity AMM 
Soshle Ge geenbacks than they cost in gold before the 
= oa they wish no one to buy their Watches 
der, with M@Ptteir cheapness. They commend them as 
eye keepers than any other which are or can 
j ss b prices so moderate. They ask purchasers 
0 

rants malig’ tsuaded by importunate dealers, who may 
bedi e by considerations of profit, into buying 
with <f “doubtful accuracy, when, by buying a 
met chit they may be sure of getting a first-rate 
ehpey t at a moderate price. 
E machi "ated description of the different styles of 
pone: ‘Ww manufactured by the Company, sent to 
the atte on application. 
e deman ' 
[pies es retailed by the Company: 
18 
rs early: 
ety ‘S \ROBBINS & APPLETON, 

LIST. 
GUSO) General Agents, 
yUFACTUR 


pS 


To - pe Cuass: PEER EE now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening, is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as 
much ag men. Great inducements are offered those 
who will devote their whole time to the business; 
and, that every person who sees this notice, may send 
me their address and test the business for themselves, 
I make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particu- 
lars, directions, &c., sent free. Sample sent by mail 
for 10 cts. Address, E. C. Athen, Augusta, Me. 





















$30008 SALARY. Address, U.S. Prano Co. N. Y. 
NOW IS THE TIME Jo SUBSCRIBE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


THE PEOPLE’S FAVOKITE JOURNAL. 


The moet INTERESTING STORIES| 9% 


Are always to be found in the 


NEW YORK EKLY. 


At present resent there are 


FOUR GREAT STORIES 


Running through its columns; and at least 
One Story is begun Every Month. 
New subscribers are thus sure of having the com- 
mencement ofa new continued story, no matter when 
they subscribe for the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each number of the » NEW Y YORK WEEKLY con- 
tains several Beautiful Illustrations, Double the 
Amount of Reading Matter of any Paper of its class, 
and the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, etc., are by 
the ablest writers of America and Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


does not confine its usefulness to amusement, but pub- 
lishes a great quantity of really Instructive Matter in 
the most condensed form. The 


N. Y. Weekly Departments 


have attained a high reputation for their brevity, ex- 
cellence, and correctness. 

The Pueasant PARAGRAPHS are made up of the 
concentrated wit and humor of many minds. 

The KnowLepasw Box is confined to useful inform- 
ation on all manner of subjects. 

The News [tems give in the fewest words the most 
notable doings all over the world. 

The Gossip wiTH CoRRESPONDENTS contains an- 
swers to inquiries upon all imaginable subjects. 


AN UNRIVALLED Literary PAPER 
18 THE 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each issue contains from EIGHT to pS 
and SKETCHES, and HALF A Donen 
ADDITION to the FOUR SERIAL STO 


the VARIED DEPARTMENTS. 
The Terms to Subscribers : 
ONE 1 BAR—single Copy, Three Dollars. 
Four copies ($2.50 each), Ten Dollars. 
ad Eight copies, Twenty Dollars. 
Those sending $20 for a Club of Eight, all sent at 
one time, will be entitled to a copy FREE. Getters-up 
of Clubs can afterwards add single copies‘at $2°50 
each. STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 
may22-3m No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 
PURE Bred CHESTER WHITE P1IGS|* 
PERSONS wishing to improve their Stock, should 
remember that we breed and ship curown pigs» For 
particulars, address J. Wi&M. IRWIN, Penbington- 
ville, Chester County, Penn. 


£29 
. 
FARM FOR SALE! 
Containing Forty Acres. 

This Farm is situated on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 rooms, a stable, two corn 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also, a good 
wagon shed, cow house, chicken house, &c. On the 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abund- 
ance of water for cattle, &c. For further particulars, 
Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine eo. 
I. M. » Mo. 
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FIRE. ) 
GLO E ine co., 
. Mn 4 Dey Street, “7, RS 
reat reduction in price, No. 1, $ 2, $40 ; 
No. 3, $45. First-class Agents wanted: or 
above. ; 

$10.00 PER DAY GU 

Agents to sell the Home Suurriz ‘8 
It makes the LocK sTITCH; ALIKE on Bi 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. War- 
ranted for 5 years. Send for Circular. Address, 
JoHNSON, CLARK £Co,, Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,; or St? Louis, Mo: 
BUILDERS send for Hatalngee of all new Architect- 
ural Books andJournals. Address, A. J. BickngLn 
& Co., Publishers, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Ill. 
PATENTS — Munn & Co., Editors SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 87 Park Row, New York. Twenty- 
three years’ experience in obtaining AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. Opinions no charge. 
A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and information free. 
Address as above. 
#04 A DAY to Male and 

intteducé “the BU € - - 

| SEWENGMA CHINES, 
Sot sid@s; and is thé obly LICEN 
MACHINE | in the market sold forless than $40. All 
others are infringements, and the seller and user are 
liable to proseeution andimprisonment. Full par- 
ticulars free Addréss, W. A. HENDERSON £00. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
FIRE Extinguisher, Plant Syringe, 
Winvow WasHer and. Garpen Eneine for 85° 
Send stamp for circulars to 

N. E. P. PUMP CO., Danvers, Mass. 

1 0 Indispensable: to Every Household. Per- 
fectly wonderful! Everybody buys at first 
sight! Agents making fortunes! Illustra- 

ted circalars . a Addréss, Apex 8. M. Co., 208 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

gas If required, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR 
THE GOODS UNTIL DELIVERY. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Send for Circular. 

8. €. THOMPSON & CO.. 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
TEN PER CENT. 
MICHIGAN BONDS, 

For sale by A. WILKINS, Derroit, Maron. 
THE “Northern Farmer,” one year (Senit Mo.) 
and 1 lb. of the famous “Eariy Rose” for $1.50. 
Address Toe Farmer, Fon du Lae, Wis. 

‘T’---More Valuable than Goid. 
For particulars send two 3-cent 
Mere to Aveusre Dupri, Box 1027, Cincinnati, 0. 
Y—Spirit Photo sent for 
25 bats Address Srinir Picture Corba | iberty st. N.Y. 
Of Full Value Seni Free to Any Book Agent. 
AGENTS ae na FO. 
MATTHEW BOOK, 


“SUNSHINE AND: SHABOW 


im New Work.” 
A Work replete with Anecdotes and Incidents of 
— in the GREAT yt gee trea 
poe a MIRROR of NEW YORK reflecti 
CRETs OF THE GREAT C yn 
One Agent sold 80 in one day; another sold and de- 
livered 227 in 15 days; another, 304 in 7 days. No 
Book ever published that sells so rapidly. 
You wish to know how Fortunés are made 
ed in Wall Street; how “Countrymen” are 
swindled by Sharpers ; how Ministers and 
Merchants are Blackmailed; how Dance 
bling Houses and Lotteries are conducted; how 
Stock Companies originate and how the Bubbles 
burst, &c.—read this work. It tells you about the 


and lost in a day; how Shrewd Men are rain- 
Halls and Concért Saloons are managed ; how Gam- 
mysteries of New York, and contains ‘spicy life 


sketches of its noted millionaires, merchants, &c. A 
large Octayo Volume, 720 pages, pes trated. 
The largest commission given. Our .32-page’circu- 


lar anda $5. Greenback sent free on application. .For 
ful OE BO and terms address the sole publishers, 


. BURR & CO., Hartford, Conn. 








182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 








MENEELY’S BELLS. 
se Sy, 


(Established in 1826.) 

Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, etc., of which more have 
been made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in 
. the country combined. Materials 
used, PURE COPPER AND TIN. All 
Bells warranted. An Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free upon application 
to E. A. & G.R. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y 
feb27-15t 


FARMS AND TOWN LOTS. 

Settlers Wanted. Great Inducements Offered. 
The “Louisiana and Missouri River R.R.,” having 
been cer located to cross the “North Mis- 
souri R.R.” at the new town of “Benton City,” form- 
erly Jeffetown, 95 miles from St. Louis, we purpose 
to sell town lots, farming and fruit lands adjoining, 
for actual improvement, at very low prices. Address, 
D. R. MASON, Benten City, Audrain Co., Mo. 

Or, MASON & GRANT, No. 324 North 3d Street, St. 
St. Louis, Mo. mar27-13t 


THE HOWE 


MACHINE COMPANY’S 
Sewing Machines 


FOR 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


THE GREAT PRIZE, 


THE ONLY 
CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 
AND GOLD MEDAL, 


AWARDED TO AMERICAN SEWING 
MACHINES at the Paris Exposition of 1867, OVER 
EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, as per Imperial 
Decree, published in the “Moniteur Universel” (Offi- 
cial Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d Ju- 
ly, 1867. 

The Lock Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, 
and made on this Machine, is the most popular 
and durable; is alike on both sides, and will 
NEITHER RIP NOR RAVEL, and all Sewing 
Machines are subject to the principle invented 
by him. 

A Machine was needed possessing SIMPLIC- 
ITY and DURABILITY, and adapted to a 
great range of work ; one easily understood and 
comprehended by all. To produce such a Ma- 
chine has been the study of ELIAS HOWE, 
JR., who gave to the world THE FIRST SEW- 
ING MACHINE, more than twenty years ago; 
and now we offer his last production—a Ma- 
chine embracing all caputtiel quelttien, and pro- 


nounced 
THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
Persons from a distance can order a Machine with 
— confidence of being able to operate it in a few 
ours successfully, by the aid of the printed instruc- 
tions that accompany each Machine. Drafts or cur- 
rent fands must accompany the order. Machines 
may be ordered by Express, also to collect on deliv- 
ery, if the purchaser prefers. We advise shipping by 
Express, as the most convenient and expeditious way. 

e demand for this 


New and Improved Machine 


Is unprecented in the history of Sewing Machines. 

In all the principal towns where Agencies are not 
already established, we desire responsible and ener- 
getic parties asAgents. Many places are of sufficient 
importance to warrant persons in making it their ex- 
elusive business. 

Send for Circular and Samples. 

COCHRANE & BROWN, 
wort General Agents 
For Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, and the 
Territories of Colorado and Utah. 

No. 426 North Fifth Street, cor. St. Charles St., 
may22-3m ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


$2 per 1000—large orders less. N. CAMERON, 
[may22-3t] Lawrence, Kansas. 














PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 
We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pure 
Chester White Pigs, a number of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of Ist prize at thelate 
Chester Co. Ag’l Fair. Also the winner of the Ist prize 
in 3 different States during the past fall. Pigs ship- 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sows now 
ready to serve. Address, W. T. & M. PAINTER, 
Jan 23-5m] Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


Inurnoris State HospitaAL FoR THE INSANE, 
Jacksonville, April 8th, 1869. 
SWINE. 

In consequence of the entire inability of this Insti- 
tution to answer the orders received for the breed of 
swine known as the HOSPITAL BREED, a number 
of reliable agriculturists in Morgan County, Ill, have 
engaged to enter into the propagation of these swine, 
under pledges to preserve the breed scrupulously 
pure. The effect of this arrangement will be to wi- 
den the area of their production, and thus overcome 
the risk ofextinction to be feared while they are, as 
at present, confined, in their warranted purity to one 
locality. From and after this date, therefore, these 
swine will be known as the MORGAN COUNTY 
WHITES, and may be obtained of parties who will, 
in due time, make their possession known to the pub- 
lic through the usual advertising channels. 
apl7 AND. McFARLAND, M.D., Supt. 


CHAMPION WEEDER AND 
HORSE HOE CULTIVATOR. 


PATENTED Fes. 1868. 

This implement combines all the advantages of its 
predecessors. Patented and manufactured by aprac- 
tical machinist and farmer. Made of the very best 
material, under the supervision of the inventor, at 
the low price of $15 for No.1, and $7 for No. 3. We 
confidently recommend it as an invaluable implement 
for the farm, vineyard, nursery, small fruit planta- 
tion and garden. It is so constructed that it runs 
steady, can be widened from ten inches to three feet, 
so as toclean out a row every furrow; can be regula- 
ted from one inch to any depth desired. Handles 
are arranged so as to be adjusted to the height of the 
driver. Any boy that can guide a horse, can do 
good work. These implements combine so many 
practical points, that nothing yet in the market can 
compete successfully with them. Made at the Saint 
Louis Agricultural Works of UDE & GRIMM; where 
are made all grades of [IMPROVED STEEL PLOWS. 


ALSO, 
Atwood’s National Gang Plow, 
PATENTED 1865. 
Pronounced by those using them as superior to all 
of this kind of implement yet out. 
GEO. M. WYETH, 
No. 1511 CARR STREET, 
Sole Agent for Manufacturers and Territorial Rights. 
For sale by the Principal Agricultural Implement 
Dealers. mayl 


Fairbank’s Standard 
SCALES, 


OF ALL SIZES. 
Fairbanks, Greenleaf & C€o., 
209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 

FARM FOR SALE. 
148 Acres, located one mile south of Bailey’s Station, 
35 miles from St. Louis, on the I. M. R. R. Has 60 
acres under improvement, including about 40 acres of 
bottom land. Oneacre in grape vines, and plenty of 
ridge land suitable for fruit. Well watered and fenced; 
has good log house, log barn, stables, &c. Will sell 
part or the whole. Price $4,750. Cannon & Brooks, 
Hanover, Jefferson Co., Mo. oat. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 
Early Yellow and Late Red 
NANSEMOND. 


2@- FRESH PLANTS RECEIVED DAILY. -@y 
Orders solicited by 


PiantT Bros., Pratt & Co., 
may22-4t ST. LOUIS, MO. 











augl5—ly. 








Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 

I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 

North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 

per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. _ Printed di- 

rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 
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Adapted to the wants of a 
WESTERN PEOPIL} :: 
They Stand Unequaj « 
Cr: 

For Economy in Fuel; go 
For Durability; a 
For Capacity in ion 
Baking, pa 

Boiling, H 

Broiling @ Se 

Ro — 

For Simplicity in Managem an 
For Cleanliness in Cooking;} #P° 


For Beauty of Design; 
For Smoothness of Castin 


Elegance of Finish, 
and as 


Perfect Cooking Stov 
Esvery Res 
Sold Wholesale and Re 
BY THE 
Excelsior Manufact 
Company, 
612 and 614 North Main 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 























‘GOODALE’S 


PATENT SPRIN 


FRUIT GRATE. 


Patented August 18, 1868, by Wm. G. Goodale. 

This new and valuable invention, which has been 
recently patented, is now in very general use in the 
fruit regions of Missouri and Southern Illinois. Its 
advantages consist in enabling the Fruit Grower or 
Shipper to transport the most delicate and easily dam- 
aged Fruits, with perfect security from injury by 
bruising. Fruits packed in these Crates always reach 
the market in the best condition, and are 

WORTH 20 TO 30 PER CENT. MORE, 

(by actual experiment) than such as are shipped in 
any other kind of Crate. It is also the most desirable 
Crate made, and will last four or five seasons with 
goodecare. Sample Crates, containing 48 qt. boxes, 
$3.50; or 36 qt. boxes, $3, sent, on application to the 
office of the “Rural World,” 612 north 5th St., Saint 
Louis, Mo.—cash accompanying the order. 

For State or County Rights, or material for making 
crates, address, GOODALE, ALTON & CO. 
ap10 415 Green St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARTFORD HAMBLETONIAN 
Remains at the Mound City Track. Terms: $35 the 
Season. Cash at time of service. His colts now 
coming on are as fine as the finest, and breeders should 
look at them before concluding engagements else- 
where. There is not a surer foal-getter than Hart- 
ford Hambletonian! There is not a better bred horse 
than Hartford Hambletonian!! There is not a more 
speedy stallion in the West, making a season, than 
Hartford Hambletonian !!! 

For Pedigree, Description, and Photograph, Ad- 
dress Box 2484, St. Louis Post Office. [may 15-4t 





Premium CHESTER WHITE Pigs 
A very choice lot ready for shipping. Also, 
Cotswold and Leicester Sheep. 
Circulars free. McCRORY & SLACK, 
may15-5t Marysville Union Co., Ohio. 


ANTED--AGENTS--875 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sow a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB 
& CO., Prrrsnura, Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Louts, 
Mo. CAUTION—Do not be imposed upon ty other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, un- 
der the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only 
genuine and really practical cheap machine manufac- 
tured: mayl15-13t 
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WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Atua, Canada West 
feb13-ly 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues furnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr | D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 

SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi 
dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Illinois. 

May 23-ly. J. H. PICKRELL. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


Clover Hill Importing and Breed- 
ing Stock Farm. 
Half a mile south of GLENDALE Station, P. R. R. 
Gold Dust and Black Hawk Horses, 
Thorough-bred Durham, Ayrshire & Jersey Cattle, 
CHESTER WHITE & SUFFOLK PIGS 
CASHMERE OR ANGORA GOATS, 
And fancy Poultry of all Kinds, for sale. 


THE ROADSTER STALLIONS, Golden Rose 
Gold Dust, Lofty Gold Dust, and Flying Cloud Jr. 
will make season of 1869 at the above Farm. 
For circulars, or information, call at Farm, or ad- 
dress, L. W. H. WRIGHT, 
614 North Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
mar20-13t 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 


COMPOUNDS. 
Cresylic Plant Protector, 
For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects. 
In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 
Cresylic Sheep Dip: 
A safe and certain cure for scab. Will also destroy 
vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of the wool. 


Cresylic Ointment 
Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 
Willdestroy vermin on animals and protect them 
from flies, etc. 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 


Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, etc. 


Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 


Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 


Cresylic Laundry Soap, 


For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding, 


rooms, etc. 
Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAR- 
BOLIC ACID, Etc. 
Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 
TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
jan30-6m 


NATIVE FOREST 
EVERGREENS. 
W.W.Smith, Hudson, Wis. 


Will furnish the following varieties, 
boxed and delivered on Steamboat on 
~=s==? the St. Croix, in good condition. Sea- 
son May 25th to June 5th. 
Balsam Fir; White and Black Spruce; White Nor- 
way and Dwarf Pine, Am. Arbor Vite and Larch, 
from 6 to 12 inches, per 1000, $10; per 5000, $7.50 
per M.; 10,000, $5 per M. 
12 to 18 inches, per 1000, $12.50; per 5000, $10 per M; 
per 10,000, $7.50 per M. 
18 to 24 inches, $5 per 100; per 1000, $25. 

Balsam Fir and Dwarf Pine, 2 to 3 fect, for retail 
trade, per 100, $10; 3 to four feet, per 100, $15. 
The Dwarf Pine is a second growth on burnt ground 
—is recommended by the Ohio State Horticultural 
Society, in “Moore’s Rural New Yorker,” Jan. 9, 69, 

page 25. Terms made known on application. 
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ALLEN & BLACKBURN, 
Sheet Slate and Plastic Slate Roofers. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ImprRovED Piastic SLATE Roor- 
ing and Double Plastic Slate Felt. The best Felt 
and the Cheapest and Best Roofing in the market— 
Waterproof and Fireproof. Orders solicited. Send 
for circulars. Sheet Slate roofs repaired on short 


notice, 
apl7 Office, 513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1 year Transplanted Red Cedars, 

9 to 12 inches high, good roots, per 100, $5. 

J. A. CARPENTER & CO., 
Cobden, Tl. 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE 10 


The New Babcock Patent 
Fire Extinguisher, 


3y a simple process generates carbonic acid gas, 
and throws it 40 to 50 feet on to fire, extinguishing 
it in a moment, even if composed of the most com- 
bustible materials. Its control over oils and chemi- 
cals is complete. A boy can work it; it never gets 
out of order, and is perfectly harmless. Every Far- 
mer should have one—for if his house or barn should 
take fire, he can put it out with this in a few minutes. 


Send for Circular, = 
OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 


The Great Western ‘Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 525 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN 8. McCUNE, President. 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice-President. 
H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 








__.. This book shows how to gain 
ART OF LovE the affections of the egpeaite 
sex. Any man or woman can thus win the one they 
love. For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by mail for 
25 cents; 3for 50 cts.; 7 for $1; or $10 per 100. 
ap3-13t] TUTTLE & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 
WANTED--AGENTS--TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN ENITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches 
per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. mayl15-13t 


L. WATERMAN, 








J.C. LANGDEAU, 


Formerly Formerly 
Of Sturges & Co. Of Waterman & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 


LANGDEAU & WATERMAN, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MEROHANTS, 
And Dealers in all Kinds of 


Country Produce, 
No. 504 Green Street, opposite Union Market, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 

Will pay personal attention to selling 
Hay, Grain, Tobacco, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Flour, 
Lard, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Dried Fruit, 

Green Fruit, Potatoes, Hides, Wool, Peltries, 

Poultry, Berries, and all kinds of Coun- 

try Produce. 

Consignments respectfully solicited and orders 
promptly filled. Liberal Cash Advances made. 
Refer, by permission, to—Hon. N. J. Colman, Editor 

“Rural World;” Hon. John How; R. T. Rombauer, 
Cashier “Metropolitan Bank;” S. H. Richardson & 
Co., Flour Merchants; Berman, Cohn & Co., Hide 
and Wool Dealers, 













COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 








May 29. 
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Over 2000 abiendy in use. 


One of the most perfect, simple 
and coniplete 
SULKY HORSE RAKES 
Ever offered to the farming community. 

A boy with one horse can rake 20) 
to 25 acres per day. 


Cireulars mailed free. 
WM. KOENIG & GO., 
GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


No. 207 North Second Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The attention of dealers is especially invited 
to this Rake, his Rake, and their correspondence solicited. 


. LOUDEN’S 














PITCHER 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
See Description in “Rural World” of May 22. Send 
for Circular and Price List. Address, 

may29-5t WM. LOUDEN, Fairfield, Iowa. 


AGENTS Wanted.—A new 





phers, squirrels, mice, &.; 
iG} throws them away, and sots it- 
BAP _| self quick as its name indicates, 
One trap and terms to agents sent by express on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. Address, Ligntnine Trap Co., 
95 Mercer'street, New York. It 


Y HAND WANTED. | 








Tas ONLY PERFECT COMBINED MACHINE, 
‘y 7 


and wonderful invention; winds | = 
up like a clock; kills rats, go-| 5 


THE 





ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 





‘ONIANG THOMTA LA THANVa Zn0 aod ANAS 





7» NURSERY H to employ for the remainder A N D NM O W r R! Y 


of the year, a man (married or single) who under- 
stands the Nursery business — grafting, budding, 
pruning,’ &c. Address for terms, &c., E. S. Exam, 
care R. G. Craig & Co., Memphis, Tenn. + _ my29-2t 


BANNER MILLS. 


1308:and 131V0. Franklin Avenue. 


PRICE LIST. . 





Banner Mills XX XX, per barrel, e 8 9 50 
Freudenau’s XXXX, per barrel, é 8 50 
Freudenau’s, Extra, per barrel, ° 7 50 
Banner Mills extra pér barrel, ° 6 50 
Planters’ XXXX, per barrel, . é 5 50 
Rye flour per barrel, . 8 00 
Oat meal, fine, inéditiin and coarse, per r barrel, 14 00 
Cracked wheat per barrel, ° ° 9 00 
Graham ‘flour per barrel, ° . 9 50 
Pear! barley per ‘pound, A ° 124 
Hominy per barrel, . ° . 6 50 
Corn grits per barrel, ° 6 50 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, . 8 25 
Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 tbs., 1 40 
Bran, for feed, per 100 tbs., 4 90 
Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 tbs., 1 25 
Wheat screenings, for feed, per 100 tbs ; 1 00 


Sold and delivered in quantities to suit consumers. 


WM. FREUDENAU. 





ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 
Cheapest in the World! 


REPAIRS KEPT BY ALL AGENTS! 


FACTORY AT AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH OFFICES AT 


St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; 


Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office in St. Louis, at No.481246 


Broadway. 
DICK RANSOM, General Agent, 


Address ‘‘D. M. OSBORNE & CO.” at either place. 


marl3-3m 





THE ECONOMICAL, GRAIN SAVING 


“AULTMAN & TAYLOR” 
THRESHING MACHINES 


AND EIGHT AND TEN HORSE 
‘‘Mounted” and ““‘Down” Powers. 





THE CORRECT PRINCIPLE 


The great advantage of the method employed 
to separate the grain from the straw in this machine 


is unmistakeable. It is reputed to save enough on an 
average over other kinds of machines, to pay the far- 
mers’ threshing bill, and its superiority is readily con- 
ceded by all except “agents” and “manufacturers” of 
the old style, who are blinded by conflicting interests. 

Parts Dispensed With.—It has no Beaters; no 
Pickers ; no Canvass Grain Carrier; no Raddles; and 
only about half as many Belts, Gear Wheels, Boxes, 
Journals, Shafts, Pulleys, ete., to “clog,” “wind,” 
wear out, waste grain, add to draft or to be kept in 
REPAIR as otber kinds. 

Hence Results its comparative Ease of Draft, 
Cheapness of Repairing, Ease of Management, Dura- 
bility, etc. Its decided advantage in any one of these 
important features alone, would give it prominence. 
But it clearly excels in all of them. 

This is the Machine which bas created such a 
sensation in threshing machine circles during the past 
two years. Farmers who have grain to be threshed, 
give it a decided preference on account of its grain- 
saving qualities! Threshermen are giving in their 
allegiance as fast as they can sell their old machines 
so as to buy this—talking up their old ones till they 
getrid of them, only for that purpose! Manufacturers 
of and Agents for the old kinds have banded together, 
forgetting their quarrels and striking hands, in a vain 
endeavor to stay the tide of popular favor! Mean- 
while the demand is such that those who want this 
improved Thresher MUST ORDER EARLY. 

Circulars Mailed ‘Free.”—Circulars giving o 
full description of this unrivalled Thresher, Separator 
and Cleaner, and the Improved Auttman & TAYLor 
“MovunTED” and “Down” Eight and Ten-Horsz Pow- 
ERS, together with many illustrations of devices used 
for threshing grain in ancient and modern times, will 
be mailed FREE to all who send in their names and 
post office addresses. 


WM. KOENIG & ©O., 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sweet Potato Plants for Sale, at 


$2.50 per 1000, well packed and delivered at Express 











office. Cash must accompany all orders. Address, 
mayl5-5t H. MILLER, Anna, Ill.» 
? 
GColman’s Rural World, 


DEVOTED ‘To 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 
Economy, &c., &c. 


Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine bookpa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 each, 
beginning with January and Jaly. Tena 
Do.uars a year in advance. For a club of SNrw 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Orfor 
aclab of 8 oLD subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
ear. 

, Apvertising Rates—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 conts per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. 

The circulation of Couman’s Ruran Wort is 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers to 
Stoek Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, ‘the very best 
medium for reaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usually 





advertised. 











